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Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Since Yesterday; the Nineteen-Thirties in America 
FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 
The author of Only Yesterday writes of the ten years that followed. 


The Trees 


CONRAD RICHTER 


An appealing story of a pioneer family changing from the hunter’s nomad 
life to the settler’s stable existence on his own land. 


Decade, 1929-1939 
STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
A racy novel about a ribald old capitalist who was an honest man. 


Selected Letters 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
Personal letters revealing an engaging personality. 


Three’s a Crew 
MRS. KATHRENE SUTHERLAND (GEDNEY) PINKERTON 


The Wilderness Wife tells of seven years of cruising along North America’s 
northwest coast. 


Through China’s Wall 


GRAHAM PECK 
Remote places in China as an artist saw them while he shared Chinese life. 


Clarence Day’s Life with Father; Made into a Play 
HOWARD LINDSAY AND RUSSEL CROUSE 
A successful dramatization of an amusing book. 
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Children’s Room ‘Takes to the 
: Road’”’ in Vermont 


By BARBARA M. SMITH 


The children’s and school librarian of the Vermont Library Commission 


DN describes regional bookmobile service to Vermont boys and girls in 





HOSE Bulletin readers who are con- 
Bs cted with large libraries and par- 
ticularly concerned with the development 
of service to young people of school age 
may wonder why Vermont rural schools 
must be given a specialized type of service, 
why local libraries and school boards can- 
not supply necessary books for recreational 
reading, and why regional service as de- 
veloped in Vermont seems to be so much 
more effective than any former plan which 
has been tried. 

Library service for children and young 
people has everywhere grown with amaz- 
ing rapidity in the past twenty-five years. 
Our larger libraries have decided that 
this expansion warrants the addition of 
special children’s rooms and young peo- 
ple’s departments and alcoves. Adminis- 
trators have concluded that specially 
trained assistants are necessary to carry on 
the work in these departments and that 
the selection of books should be wisely 

supervised. Children’s and young peo- 
| ple’s librarians have established themselves 
| as social agencies in the communities they 
) Serve and have made contacts with the 
| schools and their personnel so that their 
© mutual efforts will coordinate in the work 
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one of a series of articles sponsored by the A.L.A. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young People. 


of rounding out the education of children. 

The results of this library program have 
gone deepest in our larger cities and 
towns. Consistent service to rural com- 
munities has only recently been practiced 
to any great extent. But boys and girls 
who live on our farms and go to our rural 
schools have just as great a need for these 
services and just as great a capacity for 
using and appreciating the benefits of 
library service as city children. This we 
have found to be incontestably true in 
Vermont, where regional library service 
has been in action now for two and a half 
years. The children’s room and the young 
people’s department have “taken to the 
road,” as it were, with the aid of four 
bookwagons manned by trained librarians 
and driver assistants. 

For many years prior to 1937 the free 
public library commission had provided 
children’s books for loans to libraries and 
to schools. About 250 wooden cases, 
each filled with 30 books, were either 
mailed to schools or taken in lots of 10 
or 15 by the district school superintendent 
to circulate among the neediest schools or 
those farthest from local village libraries. 
Many packages of specially selected books 
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were mailed -to teachers who requested 
them. But this was not adequate service. 
Moreover, most of the teachers did not 
feel that they could afford the postage it 
would cost to have books mailed. And 
those who received the boxed collections 
distributed by their superintendent usu- 
ally did not have more than two such 
collections a year and found many of the 
books unsuitable for their purposes. 
Because of the obvious need for better 
book service to children 
a thousand one- 


in more than 
and two-room rural 
schools of Vermont and an equally urgent 
need for more assistance to small libraries 
and towns without libraries, a regional 
plan was set up in 1937 which would 
carry the books to rural communities the 
year round. The state legislature passed 
a bill in that year making more funds 
available for this service. 
divided into 
regions as 


The state was 
nearly equal 
mountains and main 
highways would permit, and that fall two 
new bookwagons were on the road carry- 
ing books to the most remote sections. 
Regional offices were set up in quarters 
provided by two of the larger libraries, 
a trained librarian was put in charge of 
each, and Work Projects Administration 
workers were assigned to assist with of- 
fice routine and driving the bookwagons. 
Books were bought and processed in the 
library commission office in Montpelier 
but were transferred to the regional of- 
fices for permanent collections. 
Many books, of course, were also lent 
to each region from the main collection 
at the commission office. 


four as 
our 


basic 


Use sy CHILDREN More THAN 
DovuBLEs 


In 1938 the two remaining regions 
organized for service on the same pattern, 
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and now both children and adults in every 
section of our small state can have library 
books if they choose.* Quite definitely 
they do choose to take advantage of this 
opportunity to get more and better reading 
material, for from the time when chil- 
dren’s books had been distributed only by 
the school boxes in 1936-37 until 1938-39 
when bookwagons have been giving year- 
round service to children, the circula- 
tion has doubled. And that increase of 
course does not show how many times 
each book circulated while it was in the 
custody of the teacher for the two-month 
period. ‘The increase could be an even 
more startling one if enough books were 
available. Up to the present time not 
more than 10 or 15 books can be lent 
to a one-room school at a time. The en- 
rolment at each school ranges from § to 
35. Our goal has been the ability to leave 
one book per pupil each time the book- 
wagon visits a school; so far the average 
has been from one-half to three-quarters 
of a book per pupil. 

Our juvenile public is very patient, 
however, and exceedingly grateful for 
what we have been able to do for them. 
Many a time when a school’s full quota 
has been reached and we are packing up 
ready to leave, some child will ask if we 
have a particular book which he has been 
longing to read. If of necessity we refuse 
to lend it, or do not have it with us, he 
will cheerfully say, “Oh well, I think I 
can get that at the village library on Sat- 
urday.” And J know that the village is 
perhaps four miles away and that he will 
have to walk there and back to procure 
the book! 

We, the members of the library com- 

1 There is no attempt made in this article to report 
on service to adults but it may be of interest that 
whereas the original bookmobile made about 250 
one once a year in summer, the present book- 


mobiles visit about 1600 stops every two months 
through the year. 























CHILDREN’S ROOM “TAKES TO THE ROAD” 


mission, and the president of the Vermont 
Better Library Movement, frequently get 
letters from the children and from teach- 
ers who feel a compelling desire to voice 
their appreciation, as you may observe 
from the following quoted epistle recently 
received from a fifth grader: 


Dear Mr. M 


I told Mrs. C “By Gosh! I wish 
the back room was full of library books and 
we could read all the time.” She said the 
thought was better than my English. Well, 
I never did like English but the books are 
corking, and think I can learn more now 


that we have them. Much obliged for all. 








In spite of the fact that most of our 
juvenile books are circulated directly to 
and through the schools, they are not text- 
books. “The collection is quite typical of 
a general library collection in any chil- 
dren’s room, and in our visits to the schools 
the books chosen are for recreational 
reading almost entirely. We carry, how- 
ever, considerable nonfiction to be used in 
connection with the courses of study and 
most often the children themselves search 
this out and do not have it forced on 
them by the teacher. 

In trying to describe for you what our 
bookwagon trips are like and the sort of 
use that is made of the regional service I 
shall be using my own territory, the 
Montpelier region, as the example, al- 
though the other three follow identical 
practices and have similar experiences. 

The bookwagons are half-ton Dodge 
commercial sedans with revolving book 
racks installed inside the back door, as 
can be seen in one of the snapshots show- 
ing the back of our car (see frontispiece). 
They hold between three and four hun- 
dred books and as many more books can 
be stored inside the truck behind the 


front seats. There is a great fascination 
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in seeing that rack full of gay colored 
books turn round and round, and even the 
most unappreciative student of English 
usually succumbs in the end, as had the 
lad I quoted above. 


Visir 15 ScHoots A Day 


A schedule of about 15 schools is the 
usual day’s work, depending somewhat on 
the distance we must travel before reach- 
ing our first school. At most of the 
schools the teacher and the children to- 
gether choose the books they want. If 
advice and assistance are desired, I try to 
stay close enough to the rack to be able 
to reach for books I think they would 
enjoy. Otherwise the youngsters in groups 
of three or four make their own selections. 
And I often gain wisdom when this is the 
arrangement. The children try much 
harder to put across or “sell” a certain 
favorite story to their chums than I would 
ever dream of doing. I have often 
thought that these oral book reviews which 
are heard over the tailboard of the book- 
wagon are far better than all the pre- 
cisely phrased ones that have ever been 
printed and much more effective! 

Winter travel is sometimes a serious 
problem but nothing short of a hurricane 
can greatly alter our plans to visit each 
school every two months. This means 
that each one has five visits a year. Most 
of our travel is naturally on back roads, 
as here are located the neediest schools. 
This does not mean that instead of cement 
roads we are driving on macadam or 
gravel roads. It means a one-track dirt 
road, often with grass growing in the 
middle. In winter a snow shovel is as 
necessary a part of our equipment as the 
date stamp and is often used in “mud 
season” as well. 

Noontime never finds us near a res- 
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taurant so we must carry our own box 
lunches. Occasionally we are invited to 
join the children at their hot lunch tables 
provided by the parent-teacher association 
and these are gala events indeed. If a 
baseball or a football game is in progress 
at recess time our driver is usually in- 
vited to participate, and no matter how 
hard or how far he hits their ball they 
are always willing to chase it, for the 
excitement of the arrival of the book- 
wagon somehow puts wings on their 
heels. 

Short story-hours can sometimes be 
held on these trips, but woe be unto one 
who cannot produce immediately a copy 
of the book from which the story came, 
for future repeated readings. 

The Montpelier bookwagon which has 
been christened “Eben Jr.,”’ or just “Ebie” 
for short, and his three colleagues have 
become real friends to thousands of school 
children. The figurehead goat above the 
radiator of the truck sports a gay red 
turtleneck sweater which always occasions 
a great deal of merriment among the 
children. ‘They chide us in the spring for 
making a sissy of him by wearing it too 
late in the season, and berate us in the 
fall if we have forgotten to put it on and 
they think it is cold for him without it. 


INTEGRAL PART OF RURAL LIFE 


In the short time that these bookwagons 
have been on the roads of Vermont they 
have become as much an integral part of 
the rural life of the community as the 
R.F.D. mailman or the farm bureau 
county agent. ‘The faith they have in 
our willingness to bring whatever cul- 
tural benefits are at our disposal is evi- 
denced by the variety of requests we get. 

Sometimes it is a bad thing to feel that 
you and your work are taken for granted, 
but in the case of the regional book- 
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wagons I feel that the reverse is true. 
The scheme has fitted so naturally into 
their lives that it seems the perfectly nor 
mal method of getting books they wish to 
read. But familiar as it is, there is stil] 
the thrill of pleasure which we hope will 
never die out. 

Even though my public is large and 
scattered I try to keep individual cases in 
mind so that the service will be as personal 
as it would be in the children’s room of a 
public library. For, of course, the chil 
dren recognize the “bookwagon lady” as 
their own personal readers adviser, and 
if she must inquire each time what their 
interests are, their confidence in her is 
lessened. 

You must not think that in providing 
this state-wide service we are encroaching 
upon the provinces of the small or large 
local libraries. In many cases we carry 
books from the local library to the schools 
in the surrounding countryside. In some 
towns the books selected from the book- 
wagon by the school are kept at the local 
library so that the children will continue 
the habit of going there for their books. 
In one locality the librarian of a well- 
stocked library fills the bookwagon with 
her own books and drives to the thirty 
rural schools in five surrounding towns 
to expand the service she has formerly 
given in package loans to the teachers. 

In Vermont, the movement for con- 
solidated schools has not been popular, 
due mostly to transportation difficulties, 
and elementary school libraries are con- 
sequently nonexistent. Even our high 
schools have very inadequate library fa- 
cilities and personnel. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, that we are not carrying 
coals to Newcastle when we spend s0 
much of our time from September to 
June providing books for the state’s rural 
boys and girls. 
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First BooKMoBILE To Be Usep In MASSACHUSETTS REGIONAL SERVICE 


Massachusetts’ New Bookmobiles 


E LOUISE JONES, library adviser of the 
e Massachusetts Division of Public 
Libraries, sends us the above picture of a 
bookmobile purchased by the Massachu- 
setts Library Association and lent to the 
division to aid in the distribution of books 
to rural communities. The Massachusetts 
State. Board of Library Commissioners is 
sponsoring a state-wide Work Projects 
Administration library project, which has 
headquarters in the division. Miss Jones 
and Catharine M. Yerxa, technical super- 
visor of the entire state-wide library 
project are directing operations. 

Several groups are helping to buy book- 
mobiles to further the plan for regional 
library service embodied in the project. 
The bookmobile illustrated will operate 
in the Berkshire region where the first 
regional service has been set up with the 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, as the center. Dorothy M. 


Baker is field supervisor of this region. 

Another bookmobile, given by the Mas- 
sachusetts Library Aid Association, will 
soon operate from the Fall River regional 
center. William H. Brewer is field super- 
visor of this region. 

State federated women’s clubs are car- 
rying on a campaign to raise money for a 
third bookmobile and have designated 
April 11 as Bookmobile Day when they 
hope to have completed this drive. 

Each regional center will house a large 
collection of books made possible by 
W.P.A. funds. Edith D. Gibson is in su- 
pervisory charge of selecting and catalog- 
ing these books which are supplemented by 
the division’s lending collection. 

The sponsors hope thus to demonstrate 
that cooperative use of resources from a 
regional unit permits a larger and more 
effective service than does the small local 
unit. 
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Library Discounts 


ORE THAN 250 librarians and pub- 

lishers attended the meeting on li- 
brary discounts held in the New York 
Public Library, January 29, on the call 
of Ralph Munn, President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, with authoriza- 
tion of the A.L.A. Council. The 
librarians represented all types of libraries, 
large and small, and all parts of the coun- 
try from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
Minnesota to the Gulf. Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, director of the library, opened 
the meeting after which President Munn 
presided. 

Pointing out that three publishers 
(Grosset and Dunlap, Simon and Schuster, 
and Farrar and Rinehart) in the last year 
and a half have put into effect contracts 
providing for a maximum library discount 
of 25 per cent, and that other publishers 
are considering similar action, President 
Munn said that librarians would welcome 
information on several points: Why there 
should be a maximum library discount, 
why the discount should be 25 per cent, 
and why a maximum discount should 
apply specifically to libraries. He added 
that each speaker would be considered as 
representing himself only. 

Howard Lewis, of Dodd, Mead, and 
Company, in attempting to define the scope 
of the meeting said that in his opinion 
general conditions in the book trade rather 
than a specific discount to libraries was 
the question at issue. Competition for 
library business between retailers and job- 
bers has steadily increased since 1929, re- 
sulting in mounting discounts to libraries 
and decreasing volume of business for 


publishers. One result of the price com- 
petition, he added, has been to drive re 
tailers out of business. 

The Miller-Tydings Act, he pointed 
out, permits publishers to specify resale 
prices; the Robinson-Patman Act restricts 
publishers from giving a larger discount 
to customer A than to customer B when 
A and B are in competition for the same 
market. 

President Munn observed that nothing 
in the Robinson-Patman Act affects the 
purchase of supplies ‘by public agencies, in- 
cluding public libraries. On this point 
apparently publishers and librarians can- 
not agree as each, guided by legal advice, 
gives the act different interpretation. 

Clarence Sherman of Providence speak- 
ing for librarians said that the buying 
power of libraries is estimated at about 
$15,000,000 a year. He held that li- 
braries should receive discounts because 
their business represents wholesale volume 
and libraries are a good credit risk. He 
also raised the question, if publishers are 
with 
libraries to 


concerned saving 
buy locally, why 


publishers send so many representatives 


bookstores _ by 
forcing 


to sell direct. 

If the discount limitation should go into 
general effect, Mr. Sherman added, Ii- 
braries would buy fewer books, “marginal 
books” would suffer and best sellers would 
be pushed instead, libraries would wait 
for reprints or buy secondhand, fewer ex- 
pensive books would be purchased, and the 
cost of books would be higher rather than 
lower. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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T.V.A. Experiments with Internship 


By HELEN M. HARRIS 


A member of the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship introduces 
a symposium on a recent T.V.A. internship in which the supervisor, 


the intern, and the library school adviser participate. 


Miss Harris 


is chief librarian of the public library in Knoxville. 


IBRARY internship as a method of pro- 
fessional training has long been a 
matter of interest and concern to the 
A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. At its request and under a grant 
received from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, a special study of intern- 
ship for librarians was made in 1937 by 
Francis R. St. John of New York. Early 
in 1938 the board learned that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority would wel- 
come assistance in working out an experi- 
mental internship in connection with the 
authority’s library program, as part of its 
plan of training for career service. 
Letters describing the project and in- 
viting cooperation were sent to a half 
dozen accredited library schools which re- 
quire college graduation for entrance and 
offer unspecialized library training. For 
this first year, the invitation to participate 
was restricted to schools east of the Mis- 
sissippi in order to limit the number of 
nominees and the cost of travel necessary 
for the school supervision. The selection 
fell upon a 1938 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, the 
choice being based upon the applicant’s 
general qualifications, his expressed in- 
terest in adult education, and the recom- 
mendations of the school. 


From this point forward the project 
was developed and supervised by an In- 
ternship Committee composed of the 
supervisor of libraries of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a member of the Board 
cf Education for Librarianship, and the 
assistant director of the University of 
Illinois Library School. Soon after the 
intern began work this committee visited 
the various points of library service in the 
Tennessee Valley area, concluding with a 
day at Wilson Dam Library, where the 
plan of work was discussed in detail with 
the intern and his immediate supervisor, 
the librarian. 

Monthly progress reports submitted by 
the Wilson Dam librarian and critical re- 
ports by the intern at three-month inter- 
vals on different aspects of his work kept 
the Internship Committee in close touch 
with the project from start to finish. The 
plan with slight modifications was carried 
out as originally proposed. Comments on 
the internship from the points of view of 
the library school, the T.V.A., and the 
intern himself indicate that the experi- 
ment was profitable. A _ well-qualified 
intern, an alert cooperating library, and 
a library school which is awake to the need 
for adjusting its training program to 
changing situations in the field are essen- 
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tial to a successful internship. In this 
case the committee feels that these ele- 
ments were present and that the purposes 
of the internship were 
achieved. 


satisfactorily 
It gave the student opportunity 
for work and study under a supervised 
_ plan, it enabled the library school to study 
the effectiveness of its training as applied 
to a specific situation, and it provided an 
experiment which it is hoped will be 
helpful to other libraries. 

In reviewing the total experience the 
board sees certain features which may 
apply in principle to library internships in 
general, though for every intern details 


should be changed: 


1. Supervision which embraces the pro- 
fessional as well as the administrative points 
of view 

2. A plan based on job analysis 

3. Periodic reports measured against the 
original plan 

4. Systematic conferences between intern 
and supervisor and also with the Internship 
Committee 


5. An acceptance by the employer and 


Outline of 


The Tennessee Valley Authority recog- 
nizes the value of planned and supervised 
work and study as a method of obtaining 
trained and efficient personnel.‘ Hence, 
assistantships and internships in engineer- 
ing, public administration, and specific 
auxiliary services have become an estab- 
lished part of its career service system of 
personnel administration. Because of this 
interest in and experience with in-service 
training, the authority was glad to join 


with the A.L.A. Board of Education for 


1 For a discussion of assistantships and internships 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, see “Adult Edu- 
cation; a Part of a Total Educational Program.” 
M. F. Seay, ed. University of Kentucky Bureau of 
School Service Bulletin 10:101-06, June, 1938. 
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employe of the internship as a training de. 
vice and an educational method rather than 
as a means of saving money 


It is asserted by some library adminis. 
trators that the expense of internship js 
difficult to justify to trustees and appro. 
priating bodies. To these skeptics the 
board commends a careful reading of the 
following articles and calls attention espe- 
cially to Miss Baker’s statement that, in 
her opinion, the expense to the T.V.A, 
was more than offset by the advantages 
accruing to the Wilson Dam library in 
the necessity for a critical study and evalu. 
ation of its existing program, and for the 
in-service training which supervision re- 
quires on the part of the library’s own 
staff. 

Elizabeth Baker, librarian, Wilson 
Dam (Ala.) Library, outlines the intern- 
ship plan, the intern himself, Marion 
Milczewski, gives his point of view, and 
the assistant director of the University 
of Illinois Library School, Amelia Krieg, 
speaks for the school. 


the Plan 


Librarianship in the summer of 1938 in 
formulating plans for an internship in 
library service. The authority’s purpose 
was both to extend its experience with 


internships in the professional field, and | 


at the same time to provide an oppor 
tunity for librarians especially com 
cerned with the problems of professional 
training to obtain firsthand experience in 
this method.? 

The T.V.A. Library at Wilson Dam 


was selected as the most feasible location 


2 Rothrock, Mary U., 
Tennessee Valley Authority. ty 
Association. Papers and 


1938, DP 
33-36. 


Proceedings, 


“Library Internship in the | 
Southeastern Library | 
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for the intern. ‘This library, established 
in May, 1935, is housed in the Admin- 
istration Building on the government 
reservation. It serves the needs of approxi- 
mately 2000 employes and the general 
library requirements of their families. 
Among these employes are administrative 
oficers for the Muscle Shoals area, chem- 
ists, technicians in various fields, and both 
skilled and unskilled workers. There are 
about 7000 books and more than 80 gen- 
eral and technical periodicals. Approxi- 
mately 1800 borrowers use the Wilson 
Dam Library, and 2700 more borrow 
from deposits in the area. Library per- 
sonnel consists of a librarian, a clerk- 
stenographer, and a library intern. At 
varying distances from the Administration 
Building are located the fertilizer plant, 
hydro plant, steam plant, and various 
warehouses where numbers of T.V.A. em- 
ployes work. ‘Through extensive use of 
the telephone and the T.V.A. courier 
service, the library maintains close contact 
with employes who are unable to make 
personal visits to the library. 

The library was set up as a unit of the 
training division whose responsibility is 
to increase employe efficiency through job 
training, in-service training, recreation, 
and general adult education. In addition 
to technical and general services to indi- 
vidual employes, it provides books, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, and other materials 
to groups and group leaders engaged in 
these educational activities. It acts as 
the coordinating agency for audio-visual 
education materials used in the area and 
sponsors book review programs and dis- 
cussion groups. 

Within a three-mile radius of the Wil- 
son Dam Library the majority of em- 
ployes live in three T.V.A. villages and 
the cities of Florence, Sheffield, and Tus- 
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cumbia, Ala., locally known as the tri- 
cities. The population of the immediate 
area is approximately 25,000. Each of 
the tri-cities has a small subscription li- 
brary, open a few hours a week. The 
state teachers college in Florence has a 
library of some 30,000 volumes, not open 
to the general public. This situation has 
brought about an extensive and varied 
use of the Wilson Dam Library, for many 
types of educational, technical, and recre- 
ational materials for both adults and chil- 
dren. In addition to the main library, a 
number of small deposits are maintained 
at various points on the government reser- 
vations at Wilson and Wheeler dams, in 
the tri-cities, and in several communities 
of the Muscle Shoals area. A Negro li- 
brary program is operated as a special 
branch of the service. 


OBJECTIVES 


The general plan for internship training 
states: 


The training program for the intern in 
library service is planned to provide a thor- 
ough understanding of the philosophy, pro- 
gram, and methods of the library service 
and related activities of the T.V.A., and an 
opportunity for observation, study, and some 
degree of experience in the training program 
as a whole. It will provide also some work 
in local library agencies with which the 
T.V.A. cooperates. The intern will be ex- 
pected to carry some actual responsibilities 
in the library program as well as to read 
widely in the field of adult education. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon training rather 
than upon production. 


The intern was employed for eleven 
months, including one month’s vacation, 
at the annual salary rate of $1440. His 
work was under the immediate supervision 
of the Wilson Dam librarian and, in its 
professional aspects, under the general 
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supervision of the 
Committee. 


Library Internship 
The plan called for two re- 
ports or studies by the intern at intervals 
of three and six months from the time 
of employment; a final report consisting 
of a descriptive evaluation of training ex- 
periences covering the full period of the 
internship; a monthly conference of the 
intern and the supervisor; a monthly re- 
port of the supervisor to the Internship 
Committee ; a visit by the Internship Com- 
mittee to the point of training; and a 
concluding conference by the cooperating 
agencies on the total experience. 

The training schedule divided the in- 
ternship into a short orientation period, 
three training periods of three months 
each, and a final vacation period of ap- 
proximately one month. In the first train- 
period emphasis was on_ the 
Wilson Dam Library; in the second, on 
deposits and local libraries; in the third, 
on adult education and training aspects of 
the library program, with an added pro- 
vision for observation and experience in 
other T.V.A. libraries, when practicable. 


ing 


PLAN FOR RELATED READING 


The related reading was 
grouped under five headings: T.V.A. pro- 
gram and activities, Tennessee Valley 
area, regions and regional planning, pub- 
lic administration and education, 
professional library literature. 


. ’ 
intern s 


and 
The com- 
pilation of a bibliography for this reading 
was one of the first tasks undertaken by the 
intern. This was done in consultation 
with the librarian and was reviewed by 
the Internship Committee. 

These general provisions formed the 
base for a more detailed plan of specific 
experiences. This was outlined by the 
supervisor, through analysis of the exist- 
ing library program, and was revised after 
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discussion with the intern. Careful at. 
tention was given both to the needs of the 
library program and to the inclusion of a 
variety of experience for the intern. This 
plan adopted substantial 
change, following an all-day conference of 
the Internship Committee with the Wilson 
Dam librarian and the intern. 


was without 


It should be recognized that the in- 
ternship involved difficulties as well as 
advantages. ‘The small size of the library 
staff sometimes made it difficult to main- 
tain a high level of training and to ac- 
complish work that needed to be done. 
A disproportionate amount of the librari- 
an’s time was required at first in placing 
the plan in operation. This is directly 
related to the first point, since it might 
have been felt less keenly if a larger staff 
had been available. 
this somewhat offset 
when the intern was able to relieve the 
While 


the amount of library time given to the 


Later in the year 
disadvantage was 
librarian of some responsibilities. 


intern for reading and study might appear 
to be a loss to the library, we believe 
the loss to be counterbalanced by the 
advantages of this arrangement. It in- 
creased the attractiveness of the position 
for a superior type of library assistant and 
was an incentive to a full and interested 
use of actual working hours. 


RESULTS JustiFy EXPENSE 

From the point of view of the T.V.A. 
as a whole the plan is undoubtedly ex- 
pensive when measured solely as employ- 
ment. But the question of expense is 
relative and we must ask, “Was it worth 
it? Did the results justify the expense?” 
We think they did, since they brought cer- 
tain definite advantages both to the T.V.A. 
and to the Wilson Dam Library. First, 
the process of outlining the plan necessi- 
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tated a critical study and evaluation of 
the existing library program at Wilson 
Dam. Second, the intern, who was se- 
lected with the cooperation of library 
schools for unusual qualifications and 
adaptability, brought exceptional interest 
to his work and made a constant effort to 
evaluate it critically from a fresh point of 
view. Throughout the year the librarian 
discussed with the intern professional li- 
brary problems and policies. A_ third 
important advantage was that the whole 
experiment provided valuable in-service 
The 
plan provided the intern with a broader 
understanding of his work than he other- 


training for the intern’s supervisor. 


The Intern’ s 


To a newly graduated library school 
student the T.V.A. internship promised 
much of interest but was filled with un- 
certainty as to meaning, functions, objec- 
tives, and value. 

As it turned out, the plan provided for 
application of theory to practice in a 
selected library with opportunity for 
varied experience under systematic super- 
vision and guidance and with provision 
made for study. ‘The intern was a pro- 
fessional assistant, but with this differ- 
ence: he was engaged in a training 
activity. In this particular instance it was 
a vantage point from which to view the 
wider possibilities of library service. 

From the standpoint of the intern, 
he was the chief one to gain from the 
experiment because of the following fac- 
tors: 

(1) The carefully planned assistantship 
served as an introduction to all the actual 
activities of a library and provided time 
for reading to accompany each phase of 
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wise would have acquired in a much 
longer space of time. 

Had a suitable and attractive vacancy 
existed at the conclusion of this internship, 
the authority would have been amply re- 
paid for the time expended in the intern’s 
increased efficiency as an employe. Even 
though this particular value was lost to 
the authority through the intern’s return 
to library school for further study, the 
sum total of advantages was sufficient to 
warrant a second internship. ‘This is 
now in progress, operating under the plan 
as originally drafted, with slight modifi- 
cations to meet changed conditions. 

ELIZABETH BAKER 


Point of View 


work. (2) It broadened his vision as to 
the possibilities of library service. (3) It 
assured excellent and interested supervi- 
sion during the first year out of library 
school. (4) An opportunity was offered 
to make a useful service study and report. 
(5) It was an additional year of planned 
and supervised study. (6) An adequate 
salary was assured. 

An immediate value of the whole pro- 
gram lay in its provision of a good basis 
for continuing study in library school. 
There was a clarification of the purpose 
for returning there and a new and prac- 
tical approach to the courses which are 
offered. : 

Of all the benefits the intern received, 
supervision by the Internship Committee 
and the supervisor of the library at Wil- 
son Dam proved most valuable. The 
direction of the intern’s energies into the 
most profitable of the library’s activities 
and the frequent conferences with the 
librarian kept up his interest and saved 
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him from dissipating his time in unfruitful 
activity. The committee kept up morale 
by making suggestions and comments on 
the work as it progressed. 

Although an assistant will normally do 
some reading in connection with his work, 
.it was of great advantage not only to have 
the work planned, but also to have library 
time in which to do reading. The intern’s 
work was not so closely or continually 
supervised that he was entirely dependent 


Speaking for the 


The value of internships from the li- 
brary school angle lies in the continuation 
of an attitude of instruction and learning 
through a year of experience early in a 
graduate’s professional career. 

With regard to the program, there 
must be study of the general objectives, 
the content, the organization of this con- 
tent into a well-coordinated and logical 
whole, the integration of the work-study 
experiences, the adjustment of content and 
teaching to the preparation of the intern, 
and the wosk-study load. 

With regard to the personnel, knowl- 
edge is required of the adequacy of the 
supervisor's professional experience and 
training—especially if there may be ques- 
tion of graduate credit being granted later 
for the study involved—his personality, 
his ability to teach. 

Finally, the intern’s achievement may 
be measured through oral interview, cor- 
respondence, and review of papers pre- 
pared. 

As based on such an analysis, the 
T.V.A. internship was in every way satis- 
factory. The program was unusually 
well organized, constant care being taken 
to integrate the work-study experiences, 
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on his superior for direction. Opporty- 
nity was provided for the assumption of 
administrative responsibility for a total of 
a little more than two months, not con- 
currently, but for various periods ranging 
up to a month at one time. As a direct 
result of the responsibility the intern felt 
that he was better able to contribute to 
the work that was undertaken during the 
following months. 

Marion ANTHONY MILCZEwski 


Library School 


to develop them from simple to more 
complex problems, to allow for an increas- 
ing use of the intern’s initiative. The 
induction into service was ideal. An ex- 
cellent device, followed throughout the 
year, was the participation of the intern 
in making and adjusting the program. 
The library time provided for study and 
report writing was satisfactory. The 
intern’s work-study load, including his 
own personal study, was not light, but so 
far as observation was possible seemed en- 
tirely reasonable, and if heavy at times 
was undoubtedly so in part because of 
the natural desire of the intern to do his 
very best. 

From the standpoint of personnel, de- 
sirable characteristics on the part of the 
supervisor can be listed as enthusiasm and 
belief in the value of the project under- 
way ; sympathetic insight into the intern’s 
problems; a thorough understanding of 
the policies of the library system involved; 
a desire to encourage free discussion on 
the part of the intern and to avoid dog- 
matic decisions; the ability to be clear, 
concise, and to the point in discussion; 
the ability to find out quickly the intern’s 
weakness and strength; the direction of 
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the intern’s study along lines that are 
immediately productive so that he may 
have the satisfaction of seeing his work 
enhance the value of service in the library. 
Elizabeth Baker, librarian of the Wilson 
Dam Library, working under the super- 
vision of Mary U. Rothrock, director of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority libraries, 
seemed to have all these qualifications. 
As to achievements, only subjective 
measurement is possible. The intern’s 
reports have shown development. He 
has certainly gained personally in knowl- 
edge of an entirely new area and in self- 
confidence. He is more ready for graduate 
study than when he started the intern- 


ship. The reports and studies completed 
justify consideration for credit toward the 
advanced degree. 


The library school was encouraged to 


follow any procedure desired to evaluate 
the training. A visit for observation was 


arranged; reports were sent exactly when 
due; correspondence and criticism were 
invited. The whole project was most 
efficiently administered, and one of the 
values to the intern must have been a 
concept of businesslike procedure. It is 
hoped that further experimentation along 
this line by the T.V.A. libraries, and by 
other libraries, can be financed. 

AMELIA KRIEG 


Libraries and Educational Films 


By MARY U. ROTHROCK 
Chairman, A.L.A. Visual Methods Committee 


HEN the United States entered the 

World War in 1917, radio broad- 
casting had not yet been born and the 
movies were still silent. It was not until 
1920 that the first nation-wide news 
broadcast—the election returns in the 
presidential campaign between Harding 
and Cox—was sent out over a nation-wide 
hookup by KDKA; and it was eight 
years later, in 1928, that talking motion 
pictures became commercially feasible. 
Today the remotest corners of the United 
States are within sight and sound of the 
present war. Radio broadcasts over na- 
tional and international chains and talking 
motion pictures bring millions of people 
into almost instantaneous participation in 
its events, and transcriptions and films 


now constitute records as permanent as, 
and vastly more expressive than, printed 
pages. How can libraries adapt these 
modern inventions to the attainment of 
their age-old objective, the preservation 
and diffusion of ideas? The article which 
follows is an attempt to examine the 
problem insofar as it relates to motion 
pictures. 

A peep show which opened in New 
York on April 14, 1894, for the showing 
of Edison’s kinetoscope has been cited as 
the first commercial motion picture ex- 
hibition which may be regarded as the 
direct progenitor of the present motion 
picture industry.’ Its possibilities in the 

1May, Mark A., “Educational Possibilities of 


Motion Pictures.” National Education Association. 
Proceedings 75:118-20. 1937. (Abstract) 
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field of commercial recreation expanded 
rapidly; one invention or improvement 
followed another until theatrical motion 
pictures: have become an industry capital- 
ized at two billion dollars, and employing 
more than 250,000 persons. Some 20,500 
theaters are operated for a daily attend- 
‘ance of 12 million persons. 


SLIGHT Use witTH ADULTS 
Libraries have not ignored the con- 
nection which be made between 
motion pictures and books.? 
1914 articles on motion pictures in library 
work began to appear in professional peri- 


may 
As early as 


Libraries in some localities issued 
bookmarks, posters, 


odicals. 
and news stories 
which led from screen to fiction, history, 
biography and travel. Such 
however, have been auxiliary to the enter- 


tainment film; they may be regarded pri- 


activities, 


marily as publicity devices for increasing 
the community’s awareness of the library. 
Libraries have not found it possible to 
utilize commercial motion pictures as ef- 
fective aids to adult education. 

Though Edison himself had been inter- 
ested in the application of his invention 
to educational uses, this was retarded by 
For 
example, films were made of highly in- 
flammable nitrocellulose which could be 
projected with safety only from fireproof 
booths. When this difficulty was over- 
come by the development of cellulose 
“safety” film which might be 
used in classroom or lecture halls, pro- 


a number of mechanical obstacles. 


acetate or 


jectors were still cumbersome and ex- 
Gradually, however, good 
portable machines for projecting both 
sound and silent films have come upon the 


pensive. 


2 Ruth T.:Manlove, author of “Use of the Edu- 
cational Motion Picture in Public Library Service,” 
an unpublished thesis, has generously allowed its 
use in the writing of this article. 
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market; and a standard width of 16 mm. 
has been accepted generally for films to be 
used in portable projectors in classrooms 
and meeting rooms for groups not exceed- 
ing two to three hundred. 

Serious Stupy DATES FROM 1934 

Serious and persistent attention to films 
as instruments of education dates from 
about 1934 when the United States Office 
of Education was asked to supply informa- 
tion for the Rome Congress on Educa- 
tional Films concerning the movement in 
the United States. Under a grant from 
the General Education Board, a survey 
to determine the extent to which the 
public schools of the nation were using 
films was made by Dr. Clyde M. Koon, 
specialist in radio and films of the Office 
of Education.* ‘This survey disclosed that 
8806 school systems in the United States 
owned 10,097 motion picture projectors 
and approximately 40,000 reels of films, 
and that 315 cities had full- or part-time 
directors of visual education. 

At about the same time that the survey 
was being made, the American Council 
on Education became in the 
potentialities of motion pictures and, with 
financial aid from the Payne Fund, held a 
series of meetings out of which grew the 
appointment of a standing Committee on 


In 1937 
this committee issued a pamphlet® which 


interested 


Motion Pictures in Education. 


disclosed important problems and outlined 
a program of action. This brief report 
gave direction to the striking advance 
which has taken place in schools and col- 


leges since that time. It raised such ques- 


tions as the following: 


® Noble, Lorraine. “This Film Publishing Busi- 
ness.” A.L.A. Bulletin 30:967-73, December, 1936. 

4Koon, Clyde M., and Noble, Allen W., Nattonal 
Visual Education Directory. American Council on 
Education, Washington, 1936. 

5 Motion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its 
Needs. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, 1937. 
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1. How could the production of educa- 
tional films be increased and their quality 
be improved ? 

2. How could film distribution, either 
through the sale or rental of prints, be im- 
proved ? 

3. How could the effectiveness of films 
as educational materials be measured; and 
how could the value of films already in 
existence be determined? 

4. How could intelligent use of films by 
teachers be promoted ? 

Within the past three or four years a 
number of projects have been set up—some 
of them under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education—looking 
to the answering of these questions.® Some 
of the more significant of these projects 
are the following: 


1. Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, whose 
purpose is “to serve as a clearing house of 
information on the educational motion 
pictures, and to encourage the develop- 
ment and wider use of such pictures.” 
It received a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board of $135,000 for three years’ 
support. 

2. Commission on Human Relations of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
Motion Picture Project. Its purpose is “to 
produce human relations short subjects in 
the form of excerpts from existing non- 
current photoplays.”® Nearly 75 subjects 
of the contemplated 100 in the series have 
been completed. Grant from General 
Education Board of $75,000. 

3. Advisory Committee on the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education, Mark A. 
May, chairman. The committee was 
formed at the invitation of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors As- 


“National Conference on Visual Education and 
Film Exhibition. Proceedings and Addresses . 
and Yearbook of Visual Education. De Vry Cor 
poration, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, 1939, p. 85. 
* Motion Picture In Education: Its Status and its 
Needs, op. cit. 

® Hays, Will H., “Motion Picture in Education.” 


sociation “to develop plans by which some 
of the materials in the possession of the 
[motion picture] industry could be made 
available to schools.’® Six hundred short 
subjects are now available through 
Teaching Film Custodians, Incorporated, 
an organization formed to handle their 
distribution. 

4. University of Minnesota, Division 
of Visual Instruction, for experiment and 
demonstration in educational motion pic- 
ture production. An initial grant from 
the General Education Board of 
$122,260, followed by a grant of $69,000 
for 1938. 

5. Association of School Film  Li- 
braries, organized in June, 1938. “Its 
purpose is to act as a clearing house for 
information on the production and dis- 
tribution of educational films to teachers 
and colleges, and as a central agent for 
the cooperative procurement of films for 
its members.”?° Grant from the General 
Education Board. The plan calls for 
ultimate support by membership fees. 

6. American Film Center, organized in 
1939 “to promote the production and use 
of films of educational value for the 
school and theatrical screens.”"' It is be- 
ing financed to January, 1941, by a 
grant of $60,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

7. Denver public schools, project un- 
der general advisement of the American 
Council on Education, for the production 
of educational films for the city’s entire 
One of the aims is “to 
determine the practicability and educa- 
tional values to be derived from having 
pupils and teachers cooperate in the pro- 


school system. 


National Education Association Proceedings 77 :80- 
86, 1939. 

® Catalog of Films for Classroom Use. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City, 1939, p. 3. 

10 Educational Screen 17:226, September, 1938. 

11 Educational Screen 18:132, April, 1939. 
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duction of films to be used in the study 
of community life.”?? 

8. New York University, Educational 
Film Institute, established on July 1, 
1939. According toa statement of Spencer 
Pollard, director, “the Institute has been 
organized for the purpose of producing, 
distributing, and evaluating motion pic- 
tures of educational value. The scope of 
its activities for the present is limited to 
the social sciences with special reference 
to economics, although it is hoped that a 
larger section of the educational field will 
eventually be covered.”** It is being 
financed by the Sloan Foundation under 
an initial grant of $75,000 

Though this list is not complete, it is 
ample to indicate that the foundation has 
been laid for the extensive utilization of 
films as educational materials in schools 
and colleges. A significant accomplish- 
ment is the working agreement which has 
been achieved with the Motion Picture 
Producers’ and Distributors’ 
the organization which 
Hollywood film industry. 
makes available to “school systems” for 
educational purposes some 700 films, se- 
lected from 
shorts. 


Association, 
represents the 
This agreement 


noncurrent features and 
It will be observed that the em- 
phasis thus far has been almost exclusively 
upon the instructional uses of films in 
schools and colleges; there has been no ex- 
amination of their potentialities in in- 
formal adult education activities. 


ScHooL LIBRARIES TREAT FILMS 
LIKE Books 


A review of the meager but growing 
literature on the subject reveals that li- 
braries in schools and colleges are recog- 
nized as logical units for handling films 

12 Educational Screen 18:166, May, 1939. 


18 Association of School Film Libraries, News Let- 
ter, November, 19309. 
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within their institutions; and that the 
methods of cataloging, classification, and 
circulation which have been developed for 
books have been found applicable with 
only slight modifications to films. This 
basic similarity in the handling of films 
and books is illustrated by the Educational 
Film Catalog issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. The current volume lists 2370 
selected 16 mm. films with full informa- 
tion and descriptive notes about each. It 
has a title and subject index and is ar- 
ranged according to the decimal classifica- 
tion. A number of school and college 
libraries now have the responsibility for 
handling films as well as books, and their 
experience seems to confirm the appropri- 
ateness and effectiveness of this arrange- 
ment." 


Po_tt Pustic LIBRARIES ON FILM Use 


In order to learn to what extent public 


libraries were the Visual 
Methods Committee in the spring of 1939 


asked 251 public, 


using films, 
and state li- 
braries and library agencies which were 
known to be interested in adult educa- 
tion, 


county, 


to answer a questionnaire describ- 
ing their present uses and commenting on 
possible future use of films by libraries.” 

One hundred and nineteen municipal, 
county, and state libraries returned the 
questionnaire. Of this number, only 4 
reported that they own and lend films: 
Erie (Pa.) Public Library; Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Public Library ; Ventura County 
Free Library, Ventura, Calif.; and Wash- 
ington State Library, They 
own a total of 203 films which were lent 
2212 times during the previous year. Erie 

14 Libraries confronted with this problem will find 
valuable help in Margaret R. Greer’s “Library and 


its cave and Use of Films.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
February, 


Olympia. 


13 2383-87, 1930, and Marguerite Kirk’s 
“Film and Book,” A.L.A. Bulletin 33:218-22, October 
15, 1939. 


13 Manlove, op cit. 
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and Kalamazoo also borrowed films for 
patrons. The film service of the Wash- 
ington State Library consists of loans of 
four films showing the recreation facilities 
of the state. The Erie and Ventura li- 
braries receive the funds for purchase and 
maintenance of their film collections from 
the public school system. 

Ten of the 119 libraries (nine munici- 
pal, one county) show films or sponsor 
film showings in connection with adult 
education programs. Six libraries—Erie, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Muskogee, Queens 
Borough, and Brumback County, Ohio— 
conduct their own programs, while Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, and New Orleans 
take part in jointly conducted programs. 
Nine libraries have facilities for showings, 
chiefly large auditoriums; 3 own projec- 
tors. Forty-six libraries give advisory 
service about films, but 43 of these state 
that requests are few and materials are 
limited and inadequate. The Educational 
Film Catalog is taken by 60 per cent of 
these libraries; the Motion Picture Re- 
view Digest by 28 per cent and 1,000 and 
One; the Blue Book of Films by 14 per 
cent. This is the brief, not very encourag- 
ing, story of what libraries actually are 
doing with educational films. 

When it came to expressions of opin- 
ion, it was found that of the 119 libraries 
replying: 

69 were for, 36 against libraries owning 
and lending educational films 


70 were for, 6 against film showings in 
connection with adult education programs 


62 were for, 1 against libraries giving 
advisory service 


39 were for, 22 against libraries owning 
and renting films 


45 were for, 13 against the use of films 
in adult education programs 


Even when one remembers that these 


figures are from only 119 public libraries, 
the conclusion is inescapable that libraries 
do not now view films as instruments 
which can contribute significantly to the 
preservation and diffusion of ideas. Yet, 
most librarians no doubt have observed in 
their own cities the increasing use of films 
for club and other group programs. The 
young people coming out of school and 
college doors will be increasingly visual 
minded; hence it seems inevitable that 
educational films are destined to become 
of constantly growing importance. The 
need already is apparent for some com- 
munity agency to advise and assist in se- 
lecting and procuring them. The service 
which will develop in response to this 
need, by whatever name it may be called, 
will be in essence a library whose books 
are printed on celluloid, but whose ob- 
jective nevertheless is the diffusion of 
ideas. The Visual Methods Committee 
believes that librarians have a great oppor- 
tunity and a grave responsibility for help- 
ing provide this service. 

The organization and administration of 
educational film service in the library is 
neither more difficult nor more expensive 
than the beginning of any other new type 
of activity. It can be begun on a small 
scale, preferably as an adjunct to the 
adult education program, and expanded 
only as the demand increases. ‘The re- 
quirements for beginning a community 
service of educational films in the library 
of a city of 100,000 population may be 
grouped as follows: 


Personnel 


Half-time of an interested staff mem- 
ber should be assigned to the project. 
This staff member should read the litera- 
ture of the subject and learn to handle 

(Continued on page 217) 











For Film Borrowers 


HE FOLLOWING list of motion pic- 
goed films was compiled from infor- 
mation obtained by a widely distributed 
questionnaire and from the several sources 
noted below. In each instance the infor- 
mation available is given in the following 
order: title, number of reels, size in mm., 
type (silent or sound), distributor, rental 
cost, subject. To compute the approxi- 
mate running time of a film, multiply the 
number of reels by 16 minutes, which is 
the average running time for a standard 
reel (about 400 feet of film). 

Francis H. HENSHAW 


A.L.A. Film on Libraries Committee 


SUGGESTED SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Educational Film Catalog. 2nd_ ed. 
(Standard Catalog series) New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1939. 
—Supplement. January, 1940. 

Educational Films. Cinema, Incorpo- 


rated, 234 Clarendon Street, Boston. 


This firm also issues a catalog of Entertain- 
ment Films. 


1,000 and One; the Blue Book of Non- 
theatrical Films, 1939-40. (Vol. 15). The 
Educational Screen, Incorporated, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago. 

Visual Materials; Aids for Publicity and 
Display (Leads No. 7—rev.). Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1939. 

Valuable for information concerning motion 


picture film sources. Lists many catalogs of 
films available either free or at a small cost. 


LIBRARIES AT WorK 


American Merchant Marine Library. 
One reel, 16 mm., silent. American Mer- 
chant Marine Library, 45 Broadway, New 
York City. Rental: free. 


On library service to seamen. 


Behind Library Doors. 


One reel, 16 
mm., silent. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Activities of Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
and branches, and the departments a book goes 
through before it is ready for circulation. 


Rental: transportation. 


Book Automobiles of Ventura County 
(Calif.) Library. One reel completed, an- 
other in the making; 16 mm., silent. Ven- 
tura County Free Library, Box 771, Ven- 
tura, Calif. Rental: inquire. 


On _ bookmobiles. 


Bookmobile Service in New Hanover 
County, N.C. One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
North Carolina Library Commission, Ral- 
eigh. Rental: transportation. 


On bookmobiles. 


Campusreel (selections from). One reel, 
16 mm., silent. Queens College Library, 
Flushing, N.Y. Rental: inquire. 


Brief shots of work going on in the library, 
particularly of well-known students who serve 
as part-time assistants in the library. An at- 
tempt to present and popularize the library 
along with other campus activities. 


Children’s Room in the Morristown 
(N.J.) Library. One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
New Jersey Public Library Commission, 
State House Annex, Trenton. Rental: free. 


Shows work with children. 


County Library Service. One reel, 16 
mm., silent. New Jersey Public Library 
Commission, State House Annex, Trenton. 
Rental: free. 


On county library service. 


A Day’s Work. One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Rental: “The film is not lent except 
where it may be of some professional ad- 
vantage to another library.” 


Shows the library’s services and the crowded 
conditions under which they are maintained. 
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Effective Use of Library Facilities in 
Rural Schools. Two reels, 16 mm., silent. 
California State Library, Sacramento. 
Rental: transportation charges. 


Elementary school service rendered by the 
Colusa County (Calif.) Library. 


Elmwood Branch, East Orange (N.J.) 
Public Library. One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
New Jersey Public Library Commission, 
State House Annex, Trenton. Rental: free. 


Branch library service. 


A Free Library for Carson County 
(Texas). One reel, 16 mm., silent (color). 
Carson County Free Library, Panhandle, 
Texas. Rental: “postage and insurance both 
ways.” 


Shows how a county library may be estab- 
lished and the scope of county library service. 


Help Wanted. One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
Planning Board of Massachusetts Library 
Association, Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Rental: $1 and transportation. 


Reference service in a medium-sized public 
library, including interlibrary loan service. 


Huntingdon County (Pa.) Library Serv- 
ice. One reel, 16 mm., silent. Huntingdon 
County Library, Court House, Huntingdon, 
Pa. Rental: transportation. 


“We are eager to show the county in our 
work; consequently, the picture includes scenes 
and personnel of the main library, the hospital, 
country homes, rural schools, consolidated and 
high schools, deposit stations, and branches.” 


Library Service in a City School. One 
reel, 16 mm., silent. Division of Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. Rental: transportation. 


Elementary school libraries in the Sacra- 
mento city school system. 


New York Public Library: Library Serv- 
ice on Staten Island. Now being filmed. 
16 mm., silent (color). New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Rental: inquire. 


The various services of a metropolitan li- 
brary system, including scenes of a hospital li- 
brary at work. 


New York Public Library: Traveling Li- 
brary and Open-Air Library. Two reels, 
16 mm., silent (color). New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Rental: transporta- 
tion. 


Bookmobile service and open-air reading 
room. 


Vermont Bookwagon Service. 4 reels 
(not yet edited); 16 mm., silent. Free 
Public Library Commission, Montpelier, Vt. 
Rental: not yet decided. 


Vermont’s regional library service. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARIES 


First Aid to Scholarship. Two reels, 16 
mm., silent. Miss A. Beatrice Young, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. Rental: 
$3.50. 

Library usage, especially planned for teach- 


ing the use of the library to high school and 
junior college students. 


Found in a Book. Two reels, 16 mm., 
silent. Bell and Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. Rental: $4. 


“Produced by the administration class of the 
University of Illinois Library School. Shows 
young people how to use the card catalog, 
magazine indexes, and other library tools. 
Designed primarily for college libraries, but 
will also serve in instructing high school stu- 
dents or public library patrons.” 


Library Instruction Film. Two reels, 
16 mm., silent. John Jay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Rental: $5. 


Library instruction for junior or senior high 
schools. 


Reaching for Knowledge. One reel, 16 
mm., silent. Photoplay Club, Central High 
School, Newark, N.J. Rental: $2. 


The purposes of the library in modern 
methods of education, designed to interest stu- 
dents in the full use of the school library. 


Self-charging. One reel, 16 mm., silent. 
Demco Library Supplies, New Haven, Conn. 
Rental: free. 


Precedure of the Detroit charging system. 
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BooKBINDING 


Bound to Last. One reel, 16 mm., sound. 
Caroline L. Lloyd, Incorporated, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Rental: 


transportation. 


The process of manufacturing binders board 
and many of the steps in the printing and 
binding of a book. 


Bound to Stay Bound. One reel, 16 mm., 
silent. New Method Book Bindery, In- 
corporated, Jacksonville, Ill. Rental: shown 
and explained without cost to library schools 
and to groups of librarians or others in- 
terested in library work. 


Bookbinding: to show what is meant by 
“binding a book,” having in mind the frequent 
misunderstanding of binding costs. 


Long Live the Book! .Two reels, 16 mm., 
silent. Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association and the Library Binding 
Institute, Care of Pelham Barr, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Rental: free. 


Bookbinding: shows each operation from the 
time the worn book is returned by the reader 
to the time it returns to the library from the 
binders. 


New Books for Old. Two reels, 16 mm., 
silent. Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Rental: $6. 


A study of the way books wear out, the 
method of preparing them for the bindery 
by a library, and the details of the approved 
library binding method of rebinding. 


BooKMAKING 


Books: From Manuscript to Classroom. 
One reel, 16 mm., silent. John C. Winston 
Company, 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Rental: free. 


The history of a textbook; the typesetting, 
printing, trimming, and all the processes in 
the making of a book. 


Books: From Manuscript to Classroom. 


Same as above with omission of the ele- 
mentary classroom scenes. 


Cover to Cover. Two reels, 16 mm., 
sound. Cinema, Incorporated, 234 Claren- 
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don Street, Boston, Mass. Rental: $3. 


The complete process of writing, printing, 
and selling a book. “A film about authors, 
printers, and publishers, and a history of the 
written word.” 


How Books Are Made. Two reels, 16 
mm., silent. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Rental: $2. 


The manufacturing process as done in the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Making a Book. One reel, 16 mm., silent, 
Eastman Kodak Company, ‘Teaching Films 
Division, Rochester, N.Y. Rental: May be 
rented from several organizations at varying 
rates. For details, see Educational Film 
Catalog, or write to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 


The manufacture of paper, editing of manu- 


scripts, and all the processes resulting in the 
finished book. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


Day with the Sun. Three reels, 16 mm., 
or 35 mm., sound. National Council of 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Rental: 


free to members (annual registration of 
$2). 


The making of the New York Sun and the 
development of the newspaper industry since 
1833. 


Modern News in a Modern Way. One 
reel, 16 mm., silent or sound. Charles High 
Films, 1213 Boulder Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 
(serves southwestern central _ states). 
Rental: free. 


Operation of a newspaper plant from general 
management down through the plant to its 
delivery. 


A Newspaper in the Making. One-half 
reel, 16 mm., silent. Bray Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Educational Department, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Rental: inquire. 


Getting out the paper, from reporter’s assign- 
ments to final work of the presses. 


Seeing the Sun. Four reels, 16 mm. and 


(Continued on page 195) 
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Friends Meet 


HE FIRST Friends of the Library 

luncheon to be held apart from an 
A.L.A. conference occurred on Saturday, 
January 27, at the Hotel Astor in New 
York, with a radio hook-up over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Red 
Network which carried part of the pro- 
gram to other “Friends” listening in. 

About 400 guests were present includ- 
ing representatives of Friends of the Li- 
brary groups in and near New York, 
authors, publishers, trustees, librarians, 
and plain John Q. Citizen and his wife. 
The New Rochelle guests even brought 
their Mayor along! 

Libraries in the same time zone had 
been invited to enjoy the broadcast and 
some of them reported the installation of 
radios in their branches for patrons. 

L. Elsa Loeber, librarian, New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, and chair- 
man, A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Com- 
mittee, opened the meeting, later turning it 
over to the toastmaster, Judge Edwin L. 
Garvin, honorary vice chairman of the 
committee. Judge Garvin, former presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, was recently awarded 
a gold medal by Brooklyn business men for 
“distinguished to Brooklyn in 
1939.” ‘The “service” cited was in help- 
ing toward completion (with the aid of 
the Friends of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary) the new public library building 
begun years ago and then abandoned. 

The first half of the program (not 
broadcast) consisted of greetings from 
the American Library Association, pre- 
sented by Essae M. Culver, first vice 


service 


in New York 





JoHN KiIgERAN 


Mr. Kieran, of the New York ‘Times 
and “Information Please,” was one of the 
speakers at the New York City Friends 
of the Library luncheon, January 27. 


president and president-elect; from New 
York library trustees, by Maurice L. 
Blinken, president, Yonkers Public Li- 
brary Board, former chairman, Trustees 
Section of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation; from New York business men 
by Richard Lawrence, president, New 
York State Chamber of Commerce and 
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president, Néw York City Y.M.C.A. 

Following these greetings, Judge Gar- 
vin read the Library’s Bill of Rights, 
introducing it in part with these re- 
marks: 

“The spirit of free inquiry, tolerance, 
and balance has been defeated in many 
areas of the globe. In order that it may 
not happen here we must make sure that 
Americans have the opportunity to read 
widely, appraising anew the course of our 
history and the ideals of freedom and hu- 
manity that have guided us. There was 
logic in the burning and banning of books 
in certain other countries as a prelude to 
the imposition of tyranny and oppression, 
for the freedom to read and to form one’s 
own opinions is one of the basic safeguards 
of democracy. The Friends of the Li- 
brary movement is a spontaneous expres- 
the interest of thousands of 
American citizens in their community li- 
braries. In a time of crisis and confusion 


sion of 


it is essential that average citizens as well 
as writers and leaders of opinion take 
fresh interest in the functioning of their 
libraries.” 

Alice Duer Miller, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, and John Kieran personified 
on the broadcast program different types 
of reader interest in libraries. 


FEMININE READER INTEREST 


Mrs. Miller, author of The Charm 
School, Are Parents People? and Come 
Out of the Kitchen, was described by 
Judge Garvin as a person who can “man- 
age a household, a dinner, a costume, a 
servant, or a social appearance as effi- 
ciently as she can participate in a meeting 
of Barnard College trustees, preside over 
the Authors’ League, make a speech, or 
write for a weekly magazine a satire on 
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some of its readers’ most sacred cows,” 
Mrs. Miller recalled, with deft touches of 
humor, some of her various demands upon 
libraries both here and abroad. 

Colonel Roosevelt, reared in a_book- 
loving family, is now concerned, as a na- 
tional vice-president of the Boy Scouts 
of America and member of its national 
committee on a Scout reading program, in 
helping youth to acquire early in life the 
reading habit. 

“T could no more imagine my father or 
mother without a book,” said Colonel 
Roosevelt, “than I could imagine Queen 
Elizabeth without a ruff. They were 
always willing to talk with us about any 
book and we were allowed the run of 
the bookshelves. Quite rightly, however, 
they insisted we be careful of books and 
I can remember my sister Ethel, aged 
eight, being disciplined for using an apple 
core as a bookmark.” 


PREFERS OLp Books 


John Kieran, sports writer on the New 
York Times and one of the quartet of 
experts heard weekly on the “Information 
Please” radio program, said that he ac- 
quired the reading habit because he was 
born of “poor but Irish parents” and 
wanted an inexpensive pastime. He pre- 
fers the classics and reads and rereads 
them. “Every time a new book comes 
out,” he said, “I read two old ones.” The 
reason is, he explained, that he hasn’t time 
to read all the new ones so he waits until 
others have “winnowed” them. Much of 
his reading is done on the New York 
subway or in other conveyances on his 
way to sport assignments. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty Friends 
of the Library groups throughout the 
country were invited to share the radio 
program. 








Long Awaited ‘Shaw List’” 


HE LONG awaited “Shaw List’’ for 
eager is at hand and promises to 
fulfil the expectations of college librarians 
as a useful supplement to the original com- 
pilation. The general purpose, arrange- 
ment, and cooperative method followed 
are the same. 

The proportion of the various subjects 
to the whole list of 3600 titles in general 
corresponds to the originab allotments, 
with such deviations as recent trends 
would suggest, e.g., the notable increase in 
titles in the social sciences, particularly in 
economics, and in the greater proportion 
of titles listed as general science, which 
reflects an unusually large output of ex- 
cellent works of this character in the last 
decade. The smaller size of the whole 
work (a little more than one-third the 
original) has resulted from combining 
subdivisions in certain of the smaller sec- 
tions (such as fine arts) and in this, as in 
the few other rearrangements and re- 
classifications, the changes appear to be 
improvements. 

A further welcome innovation is the 
addition of reviews cited, although one 
might wish that the abbreviations for pe- 
riodical titles had been the commonly 
accepted ones familiar to all librarians 
through the Wilson publications. The use 
of single initials instead, is ambiguous, 
when J.E.P. may mean Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology or of Educational Psy- 
chology; and J.A.P. refer to Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology or of Applied Psy- 
chology. 


1A List of Books for College Libraries, 1931-38, 
repared by Charles B. Shaw. hicago, American 
ibrary Association, 1940. $6. Ready about March 
25. 


But these are details which must be 
searched for by a captious critic. So also 
are the inevitable omissions of which each 
reader will make his own list. To the 
present reviewer the section on the history 
of Mexico and South America seems weak, 
but this probably indicates lack of interest 
in the field in the average college. One 
looks in vain for Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
surely an important work historically ; for 
any life of Mussolini, of which several 
have appeared in the period. Books of 
widespread interest and such vitality as 
Carrel’s Man the Unknown and Van 
Gogh’s Letters to an Artist, might well 
have been included, and so on, but objec- 
tion to such details of omission is fruit- 
less where no universal agreement is 
possible. 

There is more ground perhaps for wish- 
ing that the announced purpose of the 
list, to serve also the purposes of recrea- 
tional reading, could have permitted a 
more generous inclusion of fiction, travel, 
and biography. Contemporary fiction is 
widely used in the progressive teaching of 
English and American literature. Courses 
in translated fiction are not infrequent. 
Travel is one of the most popular forms 
of general reading, and there have been 
excellent biographies of those whose lives 
do not happen to fit into a curriculum sub- 
ject grouping. It will be answered that 
there are many good buying lists of fiction, 
but these are designed chiefly for public 
libraries, selective as to probable popular- 
ity rather than quality. This tool will 
inevitably be used as a measure of pur- 


(Continued on page 215) 
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Organizing for Action 


By LOLETA DAWSON FYAN 


Mrs. Fyan, librarian of the Wayne County Library, Detroit, is chairman 
of the new A.L.A. Joint Committee on Library Action 


O TRANSLATE into action the theme 

which President Munn set for the 
year—strengthening state library leader- 
ship—calls for unified, forceful work, 
state by state, over a period of years. 

President Munn proposes as a first 
step that the states move from the plan- 
ning of the last few years into organized 
action toward putting those plans into ef- 
fect (especially as they concern strength- 
ening state library leadership), and that 
the state library planning committees, de- 
veloped in response to President Country- 
man’s challenge, be supplemented now by 
joint committees on library action, so set 
up as to enlist the support of all library 
agencies and organizations as well as of 
the citizens of the state. 

Many of the state plans include pro- 
posals for strengthening or correlating the 
state library agencies; for providing state 
leadership in the school library field, where 
that is lacking; for furthering the develop- 
ment of university and college and teach- 
ers college libraries. But in these same 
states, the state library association may or 
may not include such rapidly growing 
groups as school librarians, special librari- 
ans, library trustees, and citizens com- 
mittees or friends of libraries. 

We therefore specifically suggest that 
the leaders in each state consider together 
how to draw others, first into discussion 


of the need for a clearing committee and, 
second, into organization of a committee, 
if that seems desirable, for simultaneous 
action along several lines, so that each 
library group will be benefited. ‘The pat- 
tern of organization will necessarily vary 
widely from state to state. 


To Act As CLEARING House For IDEAS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


The A.L.A. Council created a Joint 
Committee on Library Action at the mid- 
winter conference—a step growing out of 
discussions first by the Executive and Li- 
brary Extension boards in October, then 
of an informal group (representing many 
kinds of libraries and several library or- 
ganizations) which met with President 
Munn at the midwinter conference. This 
new committee will serve in somewhat the 
same way as the National Library Plan- 
ning Committee did in the state planning 
movement—collect and exchange ideas and 
activities among the states. 

The A.L.A. committee is composed of 
John D. Henderson, California State Li- 
brary, representing state library agencies; 
Jane Morey, Duluth, for state library 
associations, in which she has been active}; 
John S. Richards, University of Wash- 
ington, for college and university libraries; 
Gretchen Westervelt, Columbia School of 
Library Service, for school libraries; and 
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myself for the public library field. Julia 
Wright Merrill at A.L.A. Headquarters 
serves as secretary. 

The first state committee on library 
action has already been set up—in Colo- 


They Were 


ERHAPS some of the earnest members 
ge American communities who today 
are trying to keep their adult neighbors 
from reading Grapes of Wrath may be 
interested in noting the books which their 
predecessors tried to keep from their neigh- 
bors. 

We are indebted to Margaret Fulmer 
of Billings, Mont., and the Billings Ga- 
zette for calling to our attention a list of 
Banned Books, compiled by A. L. Haight 
which the Parmly Billings Memorial Li- 
brary recently exhibited. 

Homer’s Odyssey was once banned in 
Rome, because “it expressed Greek ideals 
of freedom dangerous to autocratic Rome.” 

Abelard was persecuted in the twelfth 
century for his religious rationalization 
and in the twentieth century for his love 
letters. 

Ernest Heminway’s fiction was banned 
by Fascist Italy for tactlessness, but by 
Boston’s Watch and Ward Society for 
moral impropriety. — 

The Book of Ruth in the Bible has been 
through various kinds of banning in Eng- 
land, Spain, Italy, and Germany from 
553 A.D. to 1926 when in Russia “The 
Index of Soviet Inquisition” stated in di- 
rections to libraries that “The section on 
religion must contain solely anti-religious 
books. Religiously dogmatic books such 
as the Gospel, the Koran, the Talmud, 
etc., must be left in the large li- 


rado. Will other states report organiza- 
tion or action to the secretary, in order 
that news may be exchanged and that a 
meeting may be planned for the Cincin- 
nati conference, if desired? 


Banned, Too 


braries, but removed from the smaller 
ones.” 

Included in the Billings library’s ex- 
hibit were: 

The Analects of Confucius whose 
books were burned in 250 B.C. when hun- 
dreds of Confucius’ disciples were burned 
alive; Dante’s Divine Comedy, all copies 
of which were delivered to the inquisition 
in 1581 for correction; Religio Medici by 
Sir Thomas Browne, banned by Rome in 
1645 for the author’s heretical beliefs; 
John Milton’s Areopagitica, an eloquent 
plea for freedom of press, condemned by 
Cromwell in 1644; Robinson Crusoe by 
Daniel Defoe banned in England, Spain, 
and Rome for its satire. 

Voltaire’s Candide has had a stormy 
career at the hands of the censor and is 
now studied in college classrooms all over 
the world as a literary masterpiece; Queen 
Mab, a Philosophic Poem by Shelley 
banned in 1842 for its opinion on moral 
and religious matters is now an accepted 
classic. 

Fleurs du Mal by Charles Baudelaire ; 
Madame Bovary by Gustave Flaubert; 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; The Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; Leaves of Grass by Walt 
Whitman; Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
by Mark Twain; Farewell to Arms by 
Ernest Hemingway were other banned 
books on display. 








Trustee News 








New York Trustees Answer Question- | 
naire on Policies 


By MRS. CHARLES E. GREGORY 


The president of the New Rochelle library board and chairman of trustee 
organization in New York State summarizes answers to a recent 
questionnaire on trustee policies to which 227 libraries replied. 


A interesting cross-section of trus- 
tee procedures was revealed by a 
questionnaire sent recently to presidents 
of library boards in New York State. 
The answers were tabulated and the re- 
sults discussed at the New York State 
library convention. 

Trustees in 227 libraries sent in replies, 
the libraries ranging from communities of 
less than a hundred to the nation’s largest 
city; from budgets of less than a hundred 
dollars to one of several millions. 

The first question, “Who has the power 
of selection of your library board?” 
showed the wide variety of control under 
which the operate—mayors, 
boards of education, village and town 


libraries 


boards, library associations, woman’s clubs, 
one Grange and one Lions Club. 


UsuAL APPOINTMENT FOR 5 YEARS 


The number of trustees varied from 3 
to 58 though it is probable that the latter 
referred to the library society, not to the 
small executive board. Five and 9 are 
the most popular numbers for the actual 
governing body. The term of office 


ranges from one year to life in the case of 


The usual 
In all but three 
libraries trustees may be reappointed. 

It was astonishing to find that the 
trustee may properly be referred to as 
““she”’ since there is a record of 959 women 
Only 11 
libraries had no women board members. 


a few endowed libraries. 


appointment is 5 years. 


in the communities reporting. 


The occupations given are many and 
varied. 
listed as 


An overwhelming number are 
business 
women and women teachers are numer- 
ous. 


housewives, though 
Lawyers, bankers, and farmers are 
represented in 
Undertakers, 


considerable numbers. 


dentists, and postmasters 
seem to have little apparent reason in- 
herent in their occupation, so it must be 
personal that their 
The most unique occupation listed 
© 66.0 sage <0 98 598 
is “millionaire’s wife”! 


merit determined 
choice. 
In giving reasons 
for selection, one frankly states, “We try 
to choose people who we think may re- 
member the library in their wills.” 


Po.uitics PLAys SMALL PART 


The most significant and cheering figure 
pertains to political influence. ‘Two hun- 
dred and twenty-four unequivocally said 
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NEW YORK TRUSTEES 


political influence has no part in the selec- 
tion of library trustees. “Iwo cities said 
“possibly” and one answered with a ques- 
tion mark. Not one admitted a disturb- 
ing tendency toward domination of any 


kind. 


Urces GREATER USE OF PERMISSIVE 
Tax As BupGet GUIDE 


The state of New York permits com- 
munities with a tax roll of less than 
$1,000,000 to set aside two mills on every 
If the as- 
and two 
million, this permissive tax is one-and-a- 
half mills; if over $2,000,000, one mill. 
A great many boards apparently do not 
even know of this law and few are guided 
by it. Most libraries are very far below. 
One community is entitled to $200,000 
but its 1939 budget was only about 
$75,000. One large city reported a 
budget far exceeding the permissive al- 
lotment, 


dollar for library purposes. 


sessment roll is between one 


granted by common consent. 
More libraries might well use’ this law as 
their guide in asking for appropriations. 
Most libraries are receiving little more 
now than a year ago but far more than 
ten years ago. 

Endowments have shrunk, largely be- 
cause of decreased interest rates. Gifts 
and contributions are frequently less be- 
cause of the death or diminished income 
of former donors, but not one library 
reports a deficit. Many libraries formerly 
endowed are now receiving substantial in- 
comes from taxes. 

Answers to questions under adminis- 
tration showed that the larger and the 
more progressive small libraries turn over 
general control to the librarian. A well- 
trained competent librarian is usually al- 
lowed to work largely according to her 
Own initiative. In spending the public 
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money, however, there was more often 
a tendency to hold control within the 
board. 

There is a growing tendency to dis- 
tribute books in scattered areas by book- 
mobile. Cities are taking reading to the 
people by placing loan collections in parks 
and playgrounds. (One city has a beach 
library with gay pushcarts filled with 
books, and the sign “Read while you 
tan,’ which has proved eminently suc- 
cessful.) In most places there is close 
and cordial cooperation between school 
and library evidenced by a great amount 
of reference work done in libraries and 
by class loans. Parochial and private 
schools also send classes and obtain loan 
collections. 


Most City Liprarizs OPEN 72 
Hours A WEEK 


Library hours of opening vary from 4 
to 78 per week. Large city libraries open 
their reading rooms on Sunday after- 
noons, but do not circulate books 
operate departments. 


nor 
Most city buildings 
are open from nine to nine every week day 
—a 72-hour week that demands almost a 
double staff. Smaller libraries obviate 
this by closing an hour twice a day, during 
the lunch and dinner hours. Some close 
at 6:00 P.M., others are closed one day 
each week. There are many part-time 
libraries, some of them open in the after- 
noon only, although in suburban and in- 
dustrial communities evening hours are 
always included in order that men may 
have the use of the library. 

The question that provoked most dis- 
cussion was civil service, with the chair- 
man of the state commission and the state 
director of municipal service much appre- 
ciated speakers. Now only state-chartered 
libraries are under civil service, but a bill 
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brought to the last legislature requires 
civil service for all libraries. Only one 
community likes the bill in its present form. 
Local boards of examiners lack the edu- 
cational qualifications either to prepare 
questions or to grade answers, is one 
complaint. Nor is personality graded 
though it is admittedly highly important. 
Third, the three-month probationary 
period is too short to test fitness for life 
tenure but, on the other hand, it is diff- 
cult to find applicants willing to give up 
good positions to go where their fate 
hangs in the balance for almost half a 
year. This subject is on the agenda again 
I wish to add that the 
cooperation and understanding of the 
state officials was invaluable. 

The few cities with city managers or 
commissions reported no noticeable change 
either for better or worse under the 
changed form of government. 

In the matter of public relations, there 
seems to be a whole world of opportunity 
for more effective interpretation to the 
public, and this is a field for both trustees 
and librarians to work out a program 
fitted to their own community. Too large 
a proportion report a woeful lack of in- 
terest on the part of officials and the public 
and report no aid given to any organiza- 
tion or institution. Only the schools are 
aided in many places. 

It was agreed that from every library 
should flow an intelligent understanding 
of its needs and its possibilities for prac- 
tical business, cultural, and educational 
service to every member ind group in 
the community. 


for next year. 


That means good trus- 
tees and good librarians. Both will receive 
inspiration for this task from library con- 
ventions. Attendance is even more im- 


portant for trustees than for librarians, 
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in my opinion, since the former have no 
professional training nor required quali- 
fications for the job. In every library 
budget, if possible, money should be ap- 
propriated to send one trustee each year 
to a two-day state convention. ‘That js 
more important for the welfare of the 
library than the same amount invested in 
books, for without trustee vision the li- 
brary will fail of its mission. 


Cincinnati Plans for Trustees 


‘TRUSTEE MEETINGS at Cincinnati will 
be held on Thursday and Friday of con- 
ference week, the hope being that business 
men will find it convenient because of the 
Memorial Day holiday on Thursday. 
The third general session Thursday eve- 
ning has been planned with trustee inter- 
ests definitely in mind (see page 190). 
Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, chairman of 
the Trustees Section, will bring the sec- 
tion’s greetings to library friends, at the 
Friends of the Library luncheon Thursday 
noon, at which trustees will be especially 
welcome. The section’s own meetings will 
be held on Friday morning and afternoon, 
followed by a dinner in the evening. The 
afternoon meeting will be a joint session 
with the Public Relations Committee. 
The dinner will close in time to permit 
attendance at the fourth general session 
to hear an address by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, new librarian of Congress and elo- 
quent speaker. 

The Ohio Library Trustees Association, 
Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, chairman, 
will have charge of trustee hospitality, 
with help from chairmen of other state 
trustee groups who are able to attend. 
Tentative plans include afternoon teas on 
Thursday and Friday. 














Education for Family Life 


By JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


Federal experiments in family life education now under way in four 
American communities give timeliness to Dr. Folsom’s article, spon- 
sored by the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. Dr. Folsom is 
professor of sociology at Vassar College. 


ARRIAGE and parenthood have al- 
M ways had their problems, but fam- 
ily relations are today much more 
distinctly a problem than they were in 
When the ways of life 
are rigidly fixed by tradition, the indi- 
vidual bears his unhappiness and solves 


earlier times. 


his problems in the prescribed ways; no 
one thinks of starting a social movement 
to remedy the evils involved. But when 
man reaches a certain state of awareness 
in a given sphere of life and realizes the 
possibilities of improvement, then that 
sphere demands action. Today, we have 
not only become aware of the age-old 
pains and sufferings that have always 
been found in family life but we have 
developed new sufferings due to the rapid 
and uneven pace of social change. 
Mechanical science is only one factor 
responsible for the modern era of social 
change. There is also the rapid develop- 
ment of medical science, which, by re- 
ducing pain and lengthening life, has 
greatly increased the importance of the 
individual, and has led to still further 
demands for the enrichment of individual 
living. Furthermore, the announcement 
of the principle of evolution, by Darwin 
in his Origin of the Species, inaugurated 
an entirely new scientific ideology of hu- 
man life. The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen by the Revolu- 


tionary French Assembly in 1789 sym- 
bolized the awakening of the democratic 
concept, the essence of which was that all 
men have equal claim to enjoy life and 
are not to be barred therefrom by any 
predetermined status, such as that of 
slave, commoner, woman, child, or “in- 
ferior race.” ‘The anthropologist, Fried- 
rich Ratzel, introduced a new conception 
of human civilization, namely, that it was 
the product of environment, migration, 
and cumulative invention rather than of 
any inner development of man himself. 
Ivan Pavlov and other experimental psy- 
chologists demonstrated the essentially 
physical (or “mechanistic,” if that term 
be understood properly) character of 
mental life. Sigmund Freud showed the 
importance of human wishes and the 
serious social consequences of their frus- 
tration, and thus broke down the old 
moralistic antithesis between “want” and 
“ought.” 

The total impact of all of these inven- 
tions and discoveries has been tremendous. 
It has completely changed the pattern of 
human living. Its effects upon the eco- 
nomic order and the state were long ago 
recognized. Only more recently have we 
seriously concerned ourselves with the 
effects of these forces upon family life. 
Thus, for example, the old process of 
transmitting household skills from mother 
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to daughter was very much disturbed in 
New England in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when the girls began to 
go to work at an early age in factories, and 
poor immigrants came in from Europe 
and put their numerous children to work 
for long hours and low wages as early as 
possible. It was not until some decades 
later, however, that cooking schools, and 
the like, were inaugurated to supply the 
new deficiency which was created in our 
culture through these changed conditions. 

Now that we have been aware for some 
decades of the serious damage wrought 
upon our family life by social change, we 
are vigorously at work making the neces- 
sary repairs and adjustments. The re- 
adjustments, however, are still lagging 
several decades behind. 


THREE Roots OF PRESENT EDUCATION 

Readjustments in family life must, of 
course, be made by the individual families 
concerned, but the only way that society 
as a whole can insure that these adjust- 
ments will be made is by society’s taking 
responsibility through education, legisla- 
tion, and other collective measures. This 
may be done either through the govern- 
ment or through other organized groups. 
In large part, the rehabilitation and im- 
provement of family life is being promoted 
through the method of education. A 
comprehensive movement for education in 
family living has developed, a movement 
which has three main roots. 

The first root is the child study and 
parent education movement, which began 
with the work of G. Stanley Hall and 
other child psychologists, the courses given 
by the Ethical Culture schools, the studies 
ot children by the American Association 
of University Women in 1882, the foun- 
dation of the Child Study Association of 
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America in 1888, and the establishment of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in 1897. These groups were 
formed in response to the increasing per- 
plexity which parents were feeling about 
the care and discipline of their children 
in the modern world. 

The second root is the sex education 
movement which, after a history of vari- 
ous attempts and measures, became cen- 
tralized in the American Social Hygiene 
Association in 1914. As a result of this 
movement, schools, colleges, public health 
authorities, the army and navy, and state 
legislatures have given increased attention 
to the prevention of venereal disease. 
More recently the other problems of 
sexual life, apart from venereal disease, 
have been recognized, and many books 
have been written and measures taken to 
increase the positive values of sexual life 
in marriage. 

The third root is the home economics 
movement, which began with cooking 
schools in New York and Boston, and the 
inauguration of domestic science courses 
in high schools and colleges. In 1908, 
under Ellen Richards of the class of 1870 
College, founded the 


American Home Economics Association. 


of Vassar was 
Through this national private body, and 
through the efforts of school authorities 
throughout the country, more and more of 
our educational resources have been thrown 
into the practical education of girls for 
homemaking. More recently this study 
has been extended to boys, in many places. 


ScHOOLS INTRODUCE COURSES ON 
MARRIAGE 


While still, to a 


degree, are separate movements, there 1s 


these three roots 


an increasing integration among them. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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Wichita’s Family Life Project’ 


By RUTH E. HAMMOND 


Librarian, Wichita (Kan.) City Library 


HE Home and Family Life Educa- 
ow project in Wichita has as its 
objectives the promotion of (1) better 
and more wholesome relationships within 
the family, (2) the growth and develop- 
ment of individual members of the family 
and (3) better relationships between the 
family and the community. 

The means by which these objectives are 
carried out include summer playground 
activities for children, a community center 
in an underprivileged district, a city-wide 
tree planting program in cooperation with 
the Garden Club, and numerous classes. 
One of the classes is for grandmothers, 
helping them to make adjustments when 
living in the home with children and 
grandchildren; one is for the mothers of 
crippled and handicapped children; others 
are for household employes. Especially 
popular is the class in consumer educa- 
tion. Most of the classes, however, are 
for parents who are reached through the 
parent-teacher associations, and it is with 
these parent education classes that the 
library has made a special effort to co- 
operate. 

There are eight paid instructors who 
conduct classes in parent education in 
fifty school buildings. Each instructor 
works with from six to ten schools, hold- 
ing most of the classes in the morning or 
afternoon and going to each building 


1See the foregoing article by Joseph K. Folsom. 


twice a month. The total enrolment of 
fifteen hundred is made up mostly of 
mothers, though there are a few fathers 
in evening classes. 

The library supplies each instructor 
with a collection of attractively bound 
pamphlets and easily read books which 
she takes with her on her rounds from 
class to class and lends to her students. 
It has been found that there is great value 
in having the reading material at hand at 
the precise moment when interest is most 
keen. Among the titles which have been 
most useful are Growing Up in the World 
Today by Mrs. Emily V. Clapp, 4 pplying 
Nursery School Methods of Child Train- 
ing in the Home by Helen W. Ford, 
Home Play and Play Equipment for the 
Preschool Child published by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Good Food Habits for 
Children published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the little book, 
The New Baby, by Evelyn S. Bell which 
seems to fill a long felt need. We have 
used as guides in our selection of material 
the reading list prepared by the Parents’ 
Magazine and printed in the Library 
Journal for September 15, 1938 and the 
excellent Bibliography on Family Life 
Education which is obtainable free from 
the Division of Education Projects of the 
Work Projects Administration (W.P.A. 
Technical Series, Education Circular No. 


8). 
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Besides the readable and inexpensive 
material which has been provided for the 
teachers to lend to their students, we have 
purchased for the instructors’ own read- 
ing a few books which are somewhat more 
technical and more expensive. A list was 
prepared of all of the material in the 
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library on home and family life including 
books on child psychology, sex instruction, 
etiquette, home furnishing, gardening, 
budgeting, music in the home, family re- 
lationships and mental hygiene. Short 
reading lists on these special subjects are 


prepared as the need develops. 


New Jersey Works Out Code for 
Committees 


By ALICE HIGGINS 


The chairman outlines steps taken by a state committee 
in setting up a successful code. 


HE New Jersey Library Association 
is adopted a code for committees 
which has been effective in giving more co- 
hesion and importance to the work of 
standing committees. 

It happens that there is no statement of 
the duties of committees in either the 
constitution or the by-laws of our associ- 
ation. Lacking a mandate of any kind, 
newly appointed committee personnel had 
been forced to rely, prior to setting up a 
code, on what was often a not too explicit 
tradition in order to discover its appropri- 
ate sphere of action. It would have been 
possible to meet the situation by passing 
additional by-laws which would designate 
standing committees and assign duties to 
each one. Elaborate organization or regi- 
mentation would, however, have been dis- 
tasteful to a membership as accustomed to 
meeting together as is this association, 
now on the point of celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. A more informal method 
seemed preferable, and a committee of five 
was appointed to deal with the matter. 


Their approach was slightly philosophi- 
cal for they began by considering the 
province of a committee, its relation to an 
association as a whole, and how it could 
best serve the aims of an association. The 
delegation to a small group representative 
of the whole, of the responsibility to 
gather information, to consider carefully 
all aspects of a case, to offer recommenda- 
tions, to administer, to promote, and to 
revise is of great value in serving to keep 
the program of activities lively and in- 
formal. It can be far more than that. 
Creative committee work is one of the 
greatest sources of power any association 
has. There appear to be certain commit- 
tees common to all organizations—such as 
nomination, membership, hospitality. So 
far as possible appointments to these com- 
mittees should represent all regions, age 
groups, and types of work characteristic 
of the membership of the whole associ- 
ation. Other standing committees deal 
with recurring problems of the profession 
and need the services of the expert, cer- 
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NEW JERSEY WORKS OUT CODE 


tainly as chairman, and possibly for the 
whole personnel of certain committees. 

Two time-consuming steps were taken 
by this committee of five. They exam- 
ined the files of the New Jersey Library 
Association archives for every possible evi- 
dence of committee activity. In many 
instances it was fragmentary. Even when 
tne association had made substantial in- 
creases in membership, records of com- 
mittees were scanty, a further proof that 
a better understanding of the importance 
of good committee work was needed. 
Their next action was to consult the 
experience of associations similar in scope 
and purpose. That committees were a 
problem to others as well as to the New 
Jersey Library Association was an out- 
standing finding. The interchange of let- 
ters yielded many suggestions but no suit- 
able solution. 

After examining all the testimony the 
committee decided to amplify a brief 
scheme already used by the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Committees. An outline was 
made for each standing committee stating 
the date when created and by what action, 
giving the minimum number of members 
and desirable ex officio representation ; de- 
fining the general purpose; and describing 
specific responsibilities. 
lows: 


An example fol- 


CoMMITTEE ON ADULT EDUCATION 
Authorization 

Appointed by the Executive Board, 
December, 1936, to serve as a medium 
through which the libraries of the state 
can come to a clearer understanding of 


their objectives and procedure in the field 
of adult education 


Organization 


Five or more members, one of whom is 
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a member of the 


Board 


Executive 
Policy 


To seek to clarify the relationship of 
the library to the whole field of adult 
education, emphasizing the importance of 
the contribution which the library may 
make 


Functions 


To sponsor all activities of the associ- 
ation in this field, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Board 

To cooperate with other adult educa- 
tional agencies in the state, the chairman 
of this committee serving as the repre- 
sentative of the association on the New 
Jersey Council of Adult Education 

To serve as a clearing house for in- 
augurating plans and organizing infor- 
mation for effective cooperative action 

To arrange for display and exchange of 
materials and services used in adult 
education projects by the libraries of the 
state 


Reports 


The committee should submit a type- 
written report of its year’s work at the 
annual business meeting of the association 


When the code was completed, it de- 
scribed all the standing committees of that 
date. After its acceptance by the asso- 
ciation, it was placed in the hands of a 
newly created Committee on Committees 
for continuous oversight and revision. 
The intention was to make it a most 
flexible instrument of government, and 
since its adoption it has been somewhat 
modified. It is used by the Executive 
Board in making its annual appointments 
and by incoming chairmen of committees 
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for help in charting the year’s work.’ 

Though the committee thought their 
assignment a dull task when they first 
undertook ‘it, they learned a lot about their 
association and felt an increased pride and 
interest in it as a result of their labors. 
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The members were Dorothy F. Lucas, 
State Library, Trenton; Lillian Nielsen, 
Elizabeth Public Library; Hannah Sevy- 
erns, Moorestown Free Library; Janet K, 
Zimmerman, Glen Rock Public Library; 
and the writer, chairman. 


Tentative Conference Program 


Sixty-Second Annual Conference at Cincinnati, May 26 to June I 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First general session: Address of wel- 
come, Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati Public 
Library; President’s address, Ralph Munn, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Second general session: “Laying the 
Foundation,” Jean Carolyn Roos, Cleveland 
Public Library; “College and University 
Libraries,” Carl M. White, University of 
North Carolina Library. 

Third general session: George V. Denny, 
Jr., founder and moderator of the “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” will conduct a town 
meeting of the air for libraries. 

Fourth general session: Reports of Reso- 
lutions and Elections committees; presenta- 
tion of officers-elect; ‘“ ‘Keynote’ for 
1940-41,” President-elect Essae Martha 
Culver; “The Library of Congress,” Archi- 
bald MacLeish, librarian of Congress. 

(Titles of above addresses subject to re- 
vision. ) 


Aputt EpucaTion Rounp TABLE 


Three sessions. Topic: “The Library’s 
Place in the General Scheme of Adult Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Spencer Shank, originator of 
the Shank Reading Test, will speak on 
“Measuring Reading Ability as a Factor in 
Library Service” and a panel will discuss 


1 Copies of the code are available on request from 
Dorothy Abrams, State Teachers College Library, 
Paterson, N.J., secretary of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 








“Motivating Adult 
sponsibility ?” 


Reading—Whose_ Re- 


ACQUISITION DEPARTMENTS OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


One session. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session. 


ArT REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


One session. Topic: “Relation of the Art 
Department to the Public.” 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 


One general session and the following 
meetings of subsections: College Libraries, 2 
sessions; Reference Librarians, 1; Junior 
College Libraries, 1; Libraries of Teacher- 
Training Institutions, 2, one a breakfast; 
University Libraries, 2, one a joint meeting 
with the Board on Resources of American 
Libraries. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Dinner meeting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Two sessions. 
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Courtesy Convention Bureau, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


CINCINNATI SKYLINE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 
One session. Topic: “International Co- 
operation in Documentation.” 


BLIND, RouND TABLE ON Work WITH 
One session. 


BooKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Open discussion meeting. 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


One session and a book exhibit. 


CATALOG SECTION 


Three sessions, including a general ses- 
sion, a round table for catalogers in large 
libraries, and a round table for catalogers in 
small libraries. 


CATHOLIC LisprRARY ASSOCIATION 


Sessions open with High Mass at St. 
Louis Church, May 29. Three general ses- 
sions, one to be concerned with “Periodical 
Publishing Today;” and three periods de- 
voted to seven round table meetings, and a 
luncheon. Dr. William A. FitzGerald, 


Brooklyn Preparatory School, will give the 
presidential address. Other speakers in- 
clude the Reverend Frank A. Mullin, 


Catholic University of America, “European 
y 


Printing, 1440-1940;” and the Reverend 
John M. Lenhart, “American Printing, 
1539-1940.” 


CoopERATIVE CATALOGING COMMITTEE 


One open meeting, to include representa- 
tives from the cooperating libraries. Topic: 
“Future of the Cooperative Cataloging 
Project.” 


CouUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Two sessions, one a luncheon; the other a 
joint meeting with the League of Library 
Commissions, the Library Extension Board, 
and the National Association of State Li- 
braries. Also sponsoring a pre-conference 
institute on county and regional libraries, 
with the Library Extension Board and the 
league (see A.L.A. Bulletin, 
1940, page 94). 


February, 


ForEicGN Born, COMMITTEE ON Work 
WITH 
One session. 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY LUNCHEON 


Distinguished laymen, library trustees, 
governors’ delegates and other library 
friends will be guests of honor and speakers. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY ROUND TABLE 


Following the luncheon mentioned above 
there will be an afternoon session devoted to 
discussion of how to organize Friends of the 
Library groups and how they function in 
behalf of libraries. The first half of the ses- 
sion will deal with public library Friends for 
various sized libraries. The second half will 
consider college and university Friends. 


HospitrALt LisRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Two sessions, a general meeting and a 
breakfast followed by a business meeting. 


Junior Mempers RounND TABLE 


Dinner meeting with guest speaker. Open 
house Monday through Friday, from 4:00 
to 6:00 P.M. 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Breakfast meeting. 


LATIN AMERICA, COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
CooPpERATION WITH 


One open meeting. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


A luncheon meeting and a joint session 
with the County and Regional Libraries 
Section, the Library Extension Board, and 
the National Association of State Libraries. 
Sponsoring pre-conference County and Re- 
gional Library Institute with the above sec- 
tion and board. 


LENDING SECTION 


One session. 


LiprAry Buitpincs Rounp TABLE 


One session. Milton J. Ferguson, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, will speak on Brooklyn’s 
new central building. Goucher College Li- 
brary building plans will be discussed by a 
representative of the firm, Moore and 
Hutchins of New York. Slides of the plans 
and building perspectives will be shown. 
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LisprRArRY EXTENSION Boarp 


Joint meeting with the County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section, League of Library 
Commissions, and the National Association 
of State Libraries. Sponsoring pre-confer- 
ence County and Regional Library Insti- 
tute with above section and the league. 


LrpraAry Rapio BROADCASTING COMMITTEE 
One session. Radio scripts for library 

broadcasts will be discussed. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


One luncheon meeting and a joint session 
with the County and Regional Libraries 
Section, the Library Extension Board, and 
the League of Library Commissions. 


New MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 


Dinner for new members who have joined 
the A.L.A. during the past two years and 
for delegates attending their first confer- 
ence. 


OrpDER AND Book SELECTION 
Rounpb TABLE 


One session. 


PARENT EpuUCATION ROUND TABLE 


One session. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. Maurice F. Seay, director, 
Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, and formerly chief of the train- 
ing division of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, will speak on “In-Service Training 
Programs for Librarians.” 


Pusiic DocUMENTs COMMITTEE 


Two sessions. 


Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Two sessions, one to discuss “Producing 
Public Relations Films;” and a joint session 
with the Trustees Section on “The Library’s 
Relations with Its Community.” 


RELIGIous Books SECTION 


One session. Topic: “Gauging the Inter- 
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Courtesy Convention Bureau, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


Tarr Museum 


ests of the Public’s Reading of Religious 
Books.” William L. Savage, of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, will speak for the pub- 
lisher’s point of view; Dr. Winfred E. Gar- 
rison, of the University of Chicago and 
literary editor, The Christian Century, the 
reviewer's point of view; and a speaker to 
be announced for the librarian’s point of 
view. The report of the Committee on 
Fifty Outstanding Religious Books of the 
Year will be presented, and the books listed 
in the report will be exhibited. 


Resources OF AMERICAN Lipraries Boarp 


Joint session with University Libraries 
Subsection of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 


ScHooL LipraARIES SECTION 


Six sessions. A general session, a business 
meeting, a joint meeting with the Section 
for Library Work with Children and the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table, a 


dinner, and breakfasts for private school 
librarians and school library supervisors. 


SECTION FOR Lisrary WorK WITH 
CHILDREN 

A general session at which winners of the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards will be an- 
nounced; a dinner honoring the winners; a 
joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and Young People’s Reading Round 
Table; a business meeting; and a tea. 


SERIALS SECTION 
One session. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Two sessions, one for librarians in cities 
of less than 10,000 population; the other 
for librarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
population. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


A general open session and a luncheon for 
editors of staff bulletins. 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Rounp TABLE ON WorK WITH 


Breakfast meeting. 


THEATRE LisprAry ASSOCIATION 


One session. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


For program, see “Trustee News,” page 
184. 


VisuAL MetHops CoMMITTEE 


One session. 


Younc Peop.ie’s READING ROUND TABLE 


A general session, followed by a tea, and 
a joint session with the School Libraries 
Section and Section for Library Work with 
Children. 


Cincinnati Local Committees 


Members of local committees in charge 
of arrangements for the Cincinnati confer- 
ence of the A.L.A., to be held May 26 to 


June 1, are: 


Executive 


Edward A. Henry, director, University 
of Cincinnati Libraries, chairman; E. Ger- 
trude Avey, H. Dorothy Besuden, Mary R. 
Cochran, Mrs. Natalie Dohrman, June R. 
Donnelly, Alice M. Dunlap, Edwin Gholson, 
Chalmers Hadley, Paul A. T. Noon, Mary 
Helen Pooley, Walter E. Rothman, Else 
L. Schulze, Mrs. Corinne M. Simons, Cath- 
erine Towers, Joseph S. Turner, Albert J. 
Worst, and Gertrude Wulfekoetter. 


Entertainment, Visits and Tours 


Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, chairman; Helen Carson, Margaret 
Collier, Alice Dunlap, Anna Eikenhaut, 
Pauline Esselborn, Sarah Evins, Mrs. Marie 
Finley, Marguerite Goodfriend, Mrs. Clara 
Holbrook, Ethel Hutchins, Alice Isphording, 
Betty Johnson, Roberta Johnstone, Theresa 
Kolmschlag, Katherine Murray, Clarece 
Nichols, Dorothy Nieman, Lucile Orford, 
Jean Orr, Mrs. Alice Plaut, Henrietta 
Rethman, Miriam Rothenberg, Edith Spicer, 
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Mary Stephan, and Lillie Wulfekoetter. 


Finance 


Walter E. Rothman, Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Library, chairman, assisted by all mem- 
bers of the Local Executive Committee. 


Information, Registration and Personnel 


Gertrude Wulfekoetter, University of 
Cincinnati Libraries, chairman; Martha 
McClure, Pansy Myers, Mrs. Brynhild U. 
Olah, Margaret Rehring, Alma Schulze, 
Else Schulze, Mrs. Corinne Simons, Cath- 
erine Towers, Mrs. Hattie Walker, and 
Elizabeth Wuest. 


Hospitality 


June R. Donnelly, chairman, and Mary R. 
Cochran, Cincinnati Public Library, co- 
chairman; Mrs. Eleanor Berkshire, H. Dor- 
othy Besuden, Mrs. Ruth B. Bogart, Mrs. 
Charles Broeman, Julia F. Carter, Mrs. 
Roberta Caudill, Estella Culp, Mrs. Natalie 
Dohrman, Vivian Drake, Mrs. Esther 
Strauss Englander, Jacob Epstein, Jose- 
phine Galbraith, Edwin Gholson, Virginia 
Hayes, Anna Jacobsen, Alma L’ Hommedieu, 
Alfred Morrison, Mary Helen Pooley, Con- 
stance Reed, Louise Sias, Laura Smith, 
Elizabeth Steele, Grace Stowell, Katherine 
Strong, Rosemary Vordenberg, Elizabeth 
Warner, and Elizabeth Wilson. 


Meeting Rooms and Equipment 


Edward A. Henry, chairman; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Barron, Mrs. Bess Dehner, Mrs. Isabel 
King, Margaret Kyle, Mrs. Fern Luther, 
Mrs. Ruth Manning, Dorothy Martin, 
Emory C. Skarshaug, and Eulalie Spilman. 


Publicity 


E. Gertrude Avey, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, chairman; Jane Bertenshaw, Mrs. 
Mary Condit, Katherine G. Dalton, Violet 
E. Glass, Edris Henry, and Viola Metter- 
nich. During the convention, the Public Li- 
brary Publicity Committee will assist. 


Local Speakers 
Alice M. Dunlap, Cincinnati Public Li- 


brary, chairman. 
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Travel 


H. Dorothy Besuden, University of Cin- 
cinnati Libraries, chairman. 


Conference Speakers 


A.L.A. sections or round tables wishing 
to invite local speakers for their programs 
may write to Alice M. Dunlap, chairman 
of the committee set up to give this aid. 
Miss Dunlap has a list of speakers of ability 
and will welcome inquiries sent to her at the 
Cincinnati Public Library. 


Where to Stay in Cincinnati 


In addition to the hotels named on page 
39 of the January Bulletin a limited number 
of women may secure accommodations at 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Ninth and Walnut, 5 blocks from the audi- 
torium, 4 blocks from headquarters: single 
without running water, $1; single with run- 
ning water, $1.25; two single rooms with 
connecting bath, $1.50 each; single with 
private bath, $1.75. 

Young men may stay at the Central Park- 
way Y.M.C.A., 1105 Elm Street, less than 
a mile from the auditorium and headquar- 
ters; single $1.25, double $1 each. Colored 
delegates will find excellent accommodations 
at the Manse Hotel, 1004 Chapel Street, 
about three miles from headquarters and 
auditorium with several car lines passing 
close to both without transfer. 


What to Wear 


The last week in May in Cincinnati will 
probably be summer. Since this is the case, 
all delegates to the conference this year 
should come expecting to dress accordingly. 
In its fondness for light clothes Cincin- 
nati is a southern city and advisedly takes 
to them early. Meeting rooms and res- 
taurants will be air-conditioned, but on 
jaunts in and around the city, to the ball 
games, up the river, over the hills, sum- 
mer clothes will very likely be most wel- 
come. Under any circumstances, however, 
Provision should be made also for possible 
cool evenings, when the feminine members 
of the conference will want light-weight 
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coats, and perhaps want them badly. Let 
us hope that the almanac is wrong when 
it says that the last week in May through- 
out the country will be “hot and sultry”’— 
but let us be ready for it, if it is right. 
GERTRUDE WULFEKOETTER 


Meal Functions 


Chairmen in charge of meal functions to 
be held during the conference are of course 
free to make their own arrangements with 
Cincinnati hotels but it will help to avoid 
conflicts and to make for a smoother run- 
ning conference if carbon copies of letters 
about reservations are sent to Edward A. 
Henry, chairman of the Local Committee 
on Meeting Rooms, at the University of 
Cincinnati Library. Mr. Henry will be 
glad to make meal reservations for any 
groups which call upon him to do so. 


For Film Borrowers 
(Continued from page 176) 


35 mm., silent. Stark-Films, 209 West Cen- 
tre Street, Baltimore, Md. Rental: inquire. 


The making of modern newspapers (the 
Sun papers of Baltimore) from the trees to 
home delivery. 

Tree to Tribunes. One reel, 16 mm., 
silent. Chicago Tribune, Business Survey 
Department, Tribune Square, Chicago. 
Rental: free. 


The various steps required to produce a 
metropolitan newspaper. 


PAPER MAKING 


From Tree to Newspaper. One reel, 16 
mm., silent. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Teaching Film Division, Rochester, N.Y. 
Rental: May be rented from several organ- 
izations at varying rates. For details, see 
Educational Film Catalog, or write to East- 
man Kodak Company. 


Felling trees, getting out logs, making wood 
pulp, and making paper ready for printing in 
a newspaper plant. 


Short Course in Paper Making. Two 
reels, 16 mm., silent. P. H. Glatfelter Com- 
pany, Spring Grove, Pa. Rental: free. 
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The complete manufacture of fine paper as 
accomplished in a modern mill. 


The Voice of Business. Two or three 
reels, 16 mm. and 35 mm., silent. Hammer- 


smith Paper Company, Erie, Pa. Rental: 
free. 


On manufacture of paper. 


Where Trees Talk. One reel, 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., silent. Wholesome Film 
Service, Incorporated, 48 Melrose Street, 
Boston, Mass. Rental: inquire. 
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Deals with the paper industry and preserva- 
tion of forests. 


World of Paper. Two reels, 16 mm. and 
35 mm., silent. General Electric Company, 
Visual Instruction Section, Publicity Depart- 


ment, 1 River Road, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Rental: free. 


A brief pictorial history of the arts of writ- 
ing, printing, and paper making; it shows 
primitive races cutting records of stone, Egyp- 
tians preparing papyrus, Chinese making the 
first paper ever used by man, and large paper 
mill. 


Post-Conference Trips 


HE FOLLOWING all-expense trips have 
been specially arranged with the rail- 
roads and bus lines concerned, for the con- 
venience and pleasure of delegates attending 
the Cincinnati conference of the A.L.A., 
May 26 to June 1. Arrangements can be 
handled directly with the railroads or bus 
depots or through the travel desk at confer- 
ence headquarters in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. Additional advance information will 
be sent if you care to write to me at the 
University of Cincinnati Library. 
If you choose one of the bus trips, there 
will be stopovers each night at comfortable 
hotels or inns. 


By RAIL 


1. Smoky Mountain Trip. An all-ex- 
pense six-day trip, leaving Cincinnati the 
evening of June 1 and returning to the city 
at 8:10 on the morning of June 8. For pas- 
sengers using coach service, the cost would 
be $57.05; for Pullman, $67.50. Transpor- 
tation is by train to Knoxville, where the 
excursion bus into the park is taken. Each 
night is spent at a different lodge or hotel 
in the park circuit and the trip extends east 
as far as Asheville, including such points of 
interest as the Joyce Kilmer Memorial For- 
est, Mt. Pisgah, Chimney Rock, Lake Lure, 
Grove Park Inn and the 
dustries at Asheville, the 


Biltmore _in- 


Sky Line 


Drive, and Mt. LeConte. Trip is offered 
by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

2. Washington, Historic Virginia, and 
New York. An all-expense six-day trip 
(exclusive of meals in New York), leaving 
Cincinnati the evening of June 1 and re- 
turning to the city Saturday morning, June 
8. For passengers using coach service, 
$67.90; for Pullman, $73.70. Transporta- 
tion is by train to Washington, by boat down 
the Potomac and through Chesapeake Bay to 
Norfolk, by bus through the history land of 
Virginia, by steamer from Norfolk to New 
York, and back to Cincinnati by train. 
Points of interest will be sightseeing trips 
in Washington, in Virginia, and to Rocke- 
feller Center and the fair in New York. 
Offered by Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

3. New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. An 
all-expense seven-day trip at approximately 
$65 for coach service and $90 for Pullman. 
Sightseeing in New Orleans and a motor 
trip along the Gulf Coast to Pass Christian 
and Biloxi included. Offered by Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, operating in connection 
with the Illinois Central. 


By Bus 


1. Shenandoah Valley, Washington, and 
New York. An all-expense eleven-day trip. 
Leaves in the morning and can be scheduled 
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for any day, returning on the evening of the 
eleventh day. Cost, $76.50 for single ac- 
commodations ; $70.25 per person for double. 
Points of interest: White Sulphur Springs, 
Natural Bridge, Va., sightseeing in Wash- 
ington, Mount Vernon, Pittsburgh, Rocke- 
feller Center and fair in New York, and a 
three-hour boat trip around Manhattan 
Island. Offered by the Greyhound Bus 
Line. 

2. Florida. An all-expense ten-day trip; 
$63.85 for single accommodations; $59.35 
for double. Trip leaves in the morning and 
can be scheduled for any day, returning at 
noon on the tenth day. Points of interest 
include: Silver Springs, with a trip in the 
glass-bottomed boat, sightseeing in St. Pe- 
tersburg, the Bok Tower, Lake Wales, 
sightseeing in Palm Beach, Miami, Miami 
Beach, and Coral Gables, with the re- 
turn trip including a stop at Ashe- 
ville, N.C. Offered by Greyhound Bus 
Line. 

3. Smoky Mountains. An all-expense six- 
day trip; cost, $46.93 for single accommo- 
dations ; $44.43 per person for double. Trip 
leaves in the morning and can be scheduled 
for any day, returning at noon on the sixth 
day. Points of interest include Knoxville, 
Tenn., Asheville, N.C., a tour of the 
Biltmore estate, and three days in the 
Smokies. Offered by Greyhound Bus 
Line. 

4. Northern Lake Circle Tour. An all- 
expense eight-day trip; cost $52.80 for single 
accommodations ; $47.30 per person for dou- 
ble. Trip leaves in the morning and can 
be scheduled for any day, returning in the 
evening of the eighth day. Routing includes 
Chicago, the Wisconsin Dells, where there 
is a boat trip provided, Minneapolis with a 
free day of boating, swimming and fishing 
at Douglas Lodge, Bemidji, Duluth, return- 
ing by way of St. Paul and Chicago. Of- 
fered by Greyhound Bus Line. 


The schedules of the Greene Line river 
steamers have not been made up as yet, but 
they are expecting to offer a week-end trip 
to Louisville, leaving on Saturday afternoon, 
June 1; returning Monday. Details will 
be available later. 


For those who have either come by car, 


or have cars available, the following trips 
have been arranged. Only the bare outline 
is given, but complete routings with nota- 
tions of all places of interest, luncheon fa- 
cilities, overnight stops, and other details will 
be available at the travel desk during the 
conference, or you may write me in advance. 


Moror Trips 
One-Day Trips out of Cincinnati 


1. One of the most delightful of Indiana’s 
many lovely state parks is Clifty Falls State 
Park at Madison. Only short walks are 
necessary within the park to see its beauties, 
but if desired, horses are available for the 
longer trails. Luncheon should be taken at 
the Clifty Inn, situated high on the bluff 
over the Ohio River. In the town of Madi- 
son there is also located the James F. D. 
Lanier memorial, a beautiful mansion of the 
mid-nineteenth century, restored in tribute 
to the man who twice placed his persoral 
fortune at the disposal of the state. 175 
miles. 

2. To the east of Cincinnati lies Serpent 
Mound, one of the many left in Ohio by the 
mound builders. Visit can be combined 
with a trip through Seven Caves, a scenic 
park near Chillicothe, which has been care- 
fully laid out in pleasant trails along the 
picturesque Paint River. Serpent Mound 
has been restored and preserved as a state 
park. 180 miles. 

3. Another trip combining bits of beauti- 
ful scenery and another of the historically 
interesting mounds, is one that includes Fort 
Ancient state park, and the John Bryan 
State Park near Yellow Springs, Ohio. Ad- 
jacent to John Bryan State Park is the 
Clifton gorge, the source of the Miami 
River. Yellow Springs itself is the home of 
Antioch College and has a very interesting 
tearoom opposite the campus. On the re- 
turn trip, the route passes through Leba- 
non, in which is located the Golden Lamb, 
the oldest tavern west of the Alleghenies. 
Charles Dickens was entertained here on 
his famous American trip, and it still offers 
a pleasant dinner stop from which the re- 
turn trip to Cincinnati is only an hour’s 
drive. 150 miles. 
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4. Kentucky has in it so much of interest 
that a two- or three-day trip is much more 
to be desired than a one-day trip. It is, 
however, possible to have a pleasant short 
trip to Georgetown, on to the Faraway 
Stables where Man o’ War can be seen, and 
on to Lexington with its many interesting 
spots and lovely homes. Frankfort also can 
be included in this trip, going by way of 
Versailles. Frankfort has a very beautiful 
capitol building, and other spots of historic 
interest. 185 miles. 


Three-Day Trips out of Cincinnati 


The Ohio, Indiana, and one or the other 
of the Kentucky trips outlined here, can be 
combined to form an eight-day tri-state trip, 
which would combine nicely the various in- 
teresting points in this section. See combina- 
tion trips listed below. 

1. The Ohio trip includes such spots of 
interest as Seven Caves, Ohio University at 
Athens, Marietta which had such an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
Northwest Territory, Gallipolis, the home 
of O. O. MacIntyre, Serpent Mound and 
Point Pleasant, the birthplace of Ulysses S. 
Grant. Roughly its itinerary is by way of 
Chillicothe, Athens, Marietta, Jackson, Sink- 
ing Spring, and back to Cincinnati by the 
river road. Overnight stops should be at 
Athens and at Gallipolis. Approximately 
475 miles, and should cost about $15. 

2. The Indiana trip includes such spots 
of interest as Harrison’s Tomb, Brown 
County State Park, Nashville and the fa- 
mous old Nashville Inn, the blockhouse jail, 
Indiana University at Bloomington, the 
Spring Mill State Park which is a recon- 
structed pioneer village, French Lick, the 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial, the town 
of Santa Claus, Wyandotte Cave, Clifty 
Falls State Park, and the lovely Lanier 
Home at Madison. Overnight stops should 
be at Spring Mill State Park and Madison. 
Approximately 475 miles; cost about $15. 

3. The first Kentucky trip is planned to 
include a visit to Faraway stables, where 
Man o’ War is kept, Lexington, High 
Bridge, Dix Dam, Shakertown, Harrods- 
burg (with its museum, its reconstructed 
stockade, and its lovely old Beaumont Inn), 
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My Old Kentucky Home, Bardstown and 
Old Talbot Inn, Hodgenville (the birthplace 
of Lincoln and the center of the Lincoln 
country), Cave City near which are Mam- 
moth Cave, Onyx Cave and numerous 
others that have been discovered in more 
recent years. Return by Fort Knox, where 
the gold reserve is kept, and Louisville. 
Overnight stops at Beaumont Inn or at 
Avalon Inn in Harrodsburg, and at any of 
the many hotels or rooms in Cave City. 
Approximately 475 miles; cost about $18. 

4. The second Kentucky trip also goes to 
Lexington, then south to Berea, where one 
of the famous mountain colleges is located. 
Handiwork displays here are of unusual in- 
terest. From Berea to Cumberland Falls 
State Park. Cumberland falls is one of the 
three in the world that can boast of a moon- 
bow and is a falls of great beauty set in 
lovely mountain scenery. Points of interest 
on the return trip include Centre College at 
Danville, Harrodsburg and the stockade 
mentioned above, Beaumont Inn at Harrods- 
burg, and Frankfort. Approximately 475 
miles; cost about $15. 


Combination Trips 


1. The first of the two Kentucky trips 
combined with the trip in Ohio and Indiana, 
makes an eight-day trip of approximately 
1150 miles; cost, about $40. The trip in 
Ohio ends at Aberdeen, sacrificing only the 
visit to Point Pleasant. At Aberdeen, the 
route crosses the Ohio River to Maysville, 
a famous old river town in Kentucky. From 
there the road goes straight to Lexington, 
where the original Kentucky tour is picked 
up, ending, however, not at Cincinnati, but 
at Milton, Ky., a short distance east of 
Louisville. At Milton there is a new and 
beautiful bridge crossing the Ohio River to 
Madison, Ind. Crossing this bridge, the 
route picks up and reverses the original 
Indiana trip, ending, of course at Cincin- 
nati. 

2. This trip differs from number one only 
in the substitution of the second for the first 
Kentucky routing. The Ohio trip again 
ends at Aberdeen. From Maysville, Ky., 
reached by ferry from the Ohio shore, the 
route passes via Winchester to Berea. From 
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this point the trip as outlined is carried on 
as far as Frankfort, from which the route 
goes northwest to Milton. At Milton it 
crosses to Madison, Ohio, over the new 
bridge, and the Indiana trip is begun, being, 
of course, carried out in reverse, and ending 
at the original starting point in Cincinnati. 
Approximately 1125 miles; eight days if 
stops are made as designated; cost, about 


O. 

"hooks Mountain Trip. An eight-day 
trip covering a considerably larger area than 
is indicated by its name, although the Smoky 
Mountain section is included. This trip 


combines a great many interests, since it has 
as its high points Lexington, Cumberland 
Falls, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Stone Moun- 
tain, the Cherokee Indian reservations, Gat- 
linburg and the Great Smokies, Knox- 
ville and Norris Dam, Berea College and 
Natural Bridge, Ky. It is quite impossible 
to enumerate all the things of interest to 
be found at these points, but they are 
legion. Approximately 1200 miles; cost, 
about $45. 

H. Dorotuy BesupEen, Chairman 

Cincinnati Committee on Travel Sug- 

gestions 


Proposed Interlibrary Loan Code 


COMMITTEE of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries presents 
the following tentative revision of the ex- 
isting Interlibrary Loan Code and invites 
suggestions or comment from interested 
Bulletin readers. Communications should 
be sent to Harold Russell, the committee’s 
chairman, at the University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis. It is hoped that a 
final draft will be ready for presentation 
at the Cincinnati conference. 
Other members of the A.C.R.L. com- 
mittee are Mary B. Brewster, Peyton 
Hurt, and Winifred Ver Nooy. 


1. Purpose 


The primary purpose of the interlibrary 
loan service is to aid research calculated to 
advance the boundaries of knowledge by the 
loan of unusual books, after due provision 
has been made for the rights and conveni- 
ence of the immediate constituents of the 
lending library. 

It is often taken for granted that the 
needs of the graduate student should be met 
as a matter of course. But it would seem at 
least equally reasonable that the graduate 
student should choose his subject of study 
largely according to the means he has at 


hand. Not that he should be prevented from 
making use of an occasional interlibrary 
loan, but that his choice of a subject ought 
not to be such as to involve securing a large 
part of his material from a distant library. 
Some libraries may find it desirable to 
lend material for other than research pur- 
poses to institutions within their own terri- 
tory or toward which they may have some 
particular obligation. Such transactions 
should be considered as part of an extension 
service rather than as interlibrary loans. 


2. Scope 


Almost any material possessed by a li- 
brary, unless it has been acquired on terms 
which entirely preclude its loan, may be lent 
upon occasion to another library; and it may 
be assumed that all libraries are prepared to 
go as far as they reasonably can, or as their 
regulations permit, in lending to others. 
Still, the lender alone must decide in each 
case whether a particular loan should, or 
should not, be made. 

When applying for a loan, librarians 
should state whether a photographic repro- 
duction, photostat, photoprint, or microfilm 
would be a satisfactory substitute. In the 


case of microfilm, the type of reading equip- 
ment available should be indicated. Repro- 
ductions can frequently be obtained at small 
cost and have an advantage over an actual 
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loan in that they become the property of the 
borrower; furthermore, manuscripts, very 
rare. books, and newspapers are often not to 
be had in any other way. Assurance should 
be given, however, that full responsibility 
is assumed by the institution for which re- 
productions are made that they will be used 
in accordance with the provisions of copy- 
right law. Borrowed material ought never 
to be reproduced without the permission of 
the lending library. 


3. Material Which Should Not Be Re- 
quested 


Libraries ought not to ask to borrow: 
current fiction; genealogies; books requested 
for a trivial purpose; books in print which 
can readily be purchased and for which there 
is a natural demand in the library which 
owns them. No material of any kind may 
be borrowed for class use. 


4. Material Which Will Be Lent Only 


Under Exceptional Circumstances 


Libraries are usually unwilling to lend: 
material in constant use; books of refer- 
ence; books which are not to be taken from 
the library except by special permission; 
material which by reason of its size or char- 
acter requires expensive packing; material 
which by reason of age, delicate texture, or 
fragile condition, is likely to suffer from 
being sent by mail or express. 


5. Music 


Music is lent on the same conditions as 
books but, if copyrighted, must not be used 
for public performance, except as permis- 
sion for such use is secured from the copy- 
right proprietor. 


6. Manuscript Theses 


Manuscript theses which are uncopy- 
righted may require the consent of the 
authors or of the graduate school before 
they may be lent. When borrowed they 
should be used in such a way that the 
authors’ rights are not infringed. 


7. Applications 


Libraries will apply to other institutions 
expected to possess the desired material in 
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order of their relative distance from, or rela- 
tive duty to, the community in which any 
particular request originates; the nearest 
library, whether in respect of duty or of dis- 
tance, should be approached first. Some care 
may need to be taken, however, to avoid ask- 
ing libraries of great size to assume an 
undue proportion of the interlibrary loan 
burden. 

Unless it is-known where desired material 
may be found, a regional union catalog or 
the Union Catalog in the Library of Con- 
gress ought to be consulted in order that 
useless correspondence may be avoided. 

Application for loans of books should give 
the author’s full name, or at least his sur- 
name correctly spelled and accompanied by 
initials, title accurately stated, volume num- 
ber if in a set, date of publication, publisher, 
place of publication, and edition if a particu- 
lar one is desired. Applications for periodi- 
cals should cite the author and title of the 
article, the complete title of the magazine, 
the date of the issue, volume, and page num- 
bers. All citations ought to be verified; 
when this proves to be impracticable, the 
statement “Not Verified” ought to be made 
and a reference given to the source of the 
information. Applications should be typed 
on sheets of letter paper. All correspond- 
ence subsequent to the initial request should 
repeat the important parts of the original 
citation. 

Applications for loans should state the 
name and status of the person for whose 
use material is desired, and the purpose for 
which it is to be used, so that the lending 
institution may be helped in determining 
whether or not a loan may be made. 


8. Limit of Number of Volumes 


Each library must fix a limit for itself. 
It is highly desirable, however, that no 
greater number of volumes should be asked 
for at one time than could be used effectively 
in the customary loan period. 


9. Duration of the Loan 


This will vary with the nature and pur- 
pose of the loan. The time allowed will be 
stated in each case by the lender when a 

(Continued on page 216) 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Montclair to Produce Sound and 
Color Film 


As THE Bulletin goes to press, word 
comes that the Montclair Public Library, 
Margery C. Quigley, librarian, will pro- 
duce a sound and color film, with the aid 
of a $1200 loan from the Agnes Wilson 
Osborne World Fellowship Fund. ‘The 
chief purpose of the film will be to convey 
to residents of foreign countries, especially 
in Latin America, the idea of library serv- 
ice as established in this country. The 
picture will also be available for use in 
the United States. Further information 
about the film will be given in the April 
Bulletin. 


If You Are Buying Pamphlets 


UNLEss you already know about Bacon 
and Wieck, 118 East “‘Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York, as a source for pam- 
phlets, 25-cent books, and booklets, see 
“Wholesalers of Paper-Bound Books,” 
Publishers’ Weekly 137:132-34, January 
13, 1940. 


Making Effective Use of 
Printing Anniversary 


PAYING TRIBUTE to the “greatest of all 
inventions,” the Evanston (Ill.) library’s 
report, which appeared recently in the 
Evanston Review, takes advantage of cur- 
rent interest in the 500th anniversary of 
printing to show what books mean to 


typical borrowers of 750,000 of its vol- 
umes last year (see next page). A similar 
report appeared in the Evanston Daily 
News Index. Ida F. Wright is Evanston’s 
librarian and a member of the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee. 

Utah State Agricultural College, L. 
H. Kirkpatrick, librarian, plans to devote 
the second week of its summer session, 
June 17 to 21, to “A Week with Books,” 
also in observance of the printing anni- 
versary. The program has been especially 
designed for parents, club members, and 
librarians unable to spend more than a 
week in summer study. Two sessions will 
be devoted to books for the younger child, 
one each to books for the older child and 
books for the adult; and a concluding ses- 
sion on planning a club program or book 
review. 

Pasadena Public Library, Doris L. Hoit, 
librarian, has issued a beautiful brochure 
Four Thousand Years of Books in con- 
nection with a printing anniversary exhibit 
ranging from a Babylonian tablet and 
Egyptian papyrus to examples of famous 
modern presses. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library, I. R. 
Bundy, librarian, sends us a leaflet issued 
in connection with a Library Week cele- 
brating not only the printing anniversary 
but the golden anniversary of the library. 


From the State Department 


RECENT CORRESPONDENCE between an 
officer of the U. S. Department of State 
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Right, top: Listening with Eye and 
Ear. 





ane 





ee 
Above: 
Right, bottom: Mechanic Enlists 
Aid. 


EVANSTON REportT Gors Hom 


A.L.A. interest Bulletin 
After saying that the Depart- 
ment of State is now emphasizing “the im- 
portance of the duty of our officers in 
reporting on cultural matters and the 
necessity for increasing even more the con- 
tacts which our officers form in university, 
professional, and cultural circles gener- 
ally,” he makes the following suggestions: 


and the 
readers. 


may 


Any librarian in this country or any im- 
porter of books who wishes to secure 
information of interest to him in his particu- 
lar field from any part of the world can 
address himself directly to any one of the 
diplomatic missions of this country or to our 
consular establishments. The Department 
of State has some 300 of these establish- 
ments stationed in practically every im- 
portant strategic, commercial, shipping, or 
cultural center throughout the world. The 
contacts which our officers have in their re- 
spective districts are such that they are able 
to furnish accurate and comprehensive in- 
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E WITH SOME OF ITs BoRROWERS 


formation on any subject. If there has 
been a failure on the part of certain sec- 
tions of our people to receive the informa- 
tion they desire, it is undoubtedly due to 
their not having availed themselves of the 
facilities of the foreign service. 

The Department of State publishes a list 
of its foreign establishments, which list is 
available to any inquirer who may write to 
the department for it, and on the basis of 
such lists interested persons in the United 
States can address themselves directly to our 
establishments. 

May I respectfully suggest that any li- 
brarian who reports difficulty in importing 
books be informed that he may wish to avail 
himself of the facilities which our govern- 
ment and this department are entirely will- 
ing to place at his disposal? I think he will 
find that the information which is given to 
him will be more than adequate for his needs 
and I am sure that it will give him a very 
satisfying opinion as to the nature of the 
aid which our foreign service establishments 
can render and are rendering. 
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New Jersey Broadcast Makes 
Friend of Legislator 


A RECENT BROADCAST on “Books for 
the People,” by Sarah Askew, secretary of 
the New Jersey Public Library Commis- 
sion and A.L.A. vice president in 1938-39, 
brought immediate response from a New 
Jersey legislator listening to the program 
—one in a series on “You and Your 
Government.” ‘The representative, who 
had in the past voted against budget in- 
creases, telephoned Miss Askew at the 
studio to say that for the first time he 
realized what libraries are doing and what 
they mean to the people in a community, 
promising not only to distribute a hundred 
copies of the broadcast to his associates 
but to reverse his budget vote if he got the 
chance. 

Mimeographed copies of the talk are 
available on request from the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Division, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


Rural Librarians to Note 


THe AMERICAN CountTrRY LiFe As- 
SOCIATION will hold its next annual con- 
ference at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.. November 7 to 9. The general 
theme will be “Building the Rural Com- 
munity.” ‘The executive secretary, Ben- 
son Y. Landis, visited A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters recently to discuss with Julia Wright 
Merrill, one of the board of directors, 
how to bring libraries into the program 
and the exhibits. County and state li- 
brarians are attending these conferences 
in increasing numbers. 


Louisiana Institute 


Louisiana STATE University Library 
School will hold a County and Regional 
Institute April 1 to 6, to be followed 


ad 





SARAH ASKEW WHosE Rapio TALK 
Brincs IMMEDIATE RESPONSE 


by a brief inspection tour of Louisiana par- 
ish libraries, according to Margaret M. 
Herdman, director of the school. 

Harriet Long, of Oregon, will direct 
the institute and lecturers will include Es- 
sae M. Culver, of the Louisiana Library 
Commission; Mary U. Rothrock, of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority ; Mrs. Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, of Detroit; Mary Mims, 
extension sociologist at Louisiana State 
University; and Lois Shortess, supervisor 
of school libraries for Louisiana. 

The institute is open to graduates of 
library schools with one year’s experience 
in public library work or to nongraduates 
with two or more years’ experience. Fee, 
$5; estimate of living expenses, $15; tour, 
from $15 to $25. Enrolment will be 
limited to fifty persons. 
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Chicago Union Endorses Peace 
Program 


Tue Chicago Public Library Employ- 
ees Union voted recently to support the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
its program to keep this country out of 
war and to preserve peace for the people 
ot the United States. 

The union also pledged continuous sup- 
port to the Harrison-Thomas bill provid- 
ing federal aid to education including 
libraries, as an effective means of preserv- 
ing democracy, and endorsed the C.I.O. 
legislative program for 1940 calling for 
immediate action on unemployment, pres- 
ervation of democratic rights and institu- 
tions, protection of labor’s right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, and 
for an extensive program of social insur- 
ance, health, and housing. 


Junior Colleges Study “Terminal 
Education” 


A SERIES of exploratory studies in ter- 
minal education in junior colleges is being 
undertaken by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, according to Walter 
Crosby Eells, executive secretary, who 
discusses plans for the study in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Junior College Journal. 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in junior colleges do not 
continue their formal education after leav- 
ing junior college, Mr. Eells states, 
adding that the association believes this 
fact makes it imperative that curricula in 
these colleges should be designed to de- 
velop economic, social, civic, and personal 
competence. 

Many more positions of the semi-pro- 
fessional type than of the professional type 
are found in the commercial and industrial 
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world and in public service, according to 
the association’s Policy Committee jn 
charge of the study, but less specific edu- 
cation has been provided to fit young 
people adequately for such positions. The 
facts that a number of junior colleges are 
offering terminal courses quite successfully 
and that there is growing interest in the 
field would indicate that other junior 
colleges should offer similar work. 
institution, 


In one 
for example, enrolment in 
courses has_ increased 
from 4 to 62 per cent of the student body 
in less than ten years. 

Library facilities and visual aids are 
included in the detailed outline of the 
proposed study prepared by the Policy 
Committee and included in Mr. Eells’ 
article mentioned above. 


semi-professional 


“The Human Adventure’ 


“cr 


[HE HUMAN ADVENTURE,” a series 
of radio programs dramatizing outstanding 
scientific contributions of leading Ameri- 
can universities, is presented by Columbia 
Broadcasting System in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago each Saturday 
afternoon, from 5:00 to 5:30, 


standard time. 


eastern 


Script Exchange Catalog 


A FOURTH EDITION of the Script Ex- 
change Catalog lists 513 dramatic scripts, 
all available for loan. Subjects include 


children’s radio programs, government, 
history, holidays, Latin American litera- 
ture and science. 


available in 


Transcribed programs 
platter form through 
the exchange are listed. Address Edu- 
cational Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 
10 cents. 


Price, 
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Children’s Crusade 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE of the New 
York Public Library is serving as chair- 
man of a Library Committee for the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade for homeless children of 
Europe and Asia, of which Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher is national chairman. The 
crusade is to raise money among American 
school children during the week of April 
22 to 30 for all children exiled from their 
homelands. None of the money raised 
will go for overhead expenses. Irene 
Smith, Mrs. Grace Cartmel, Mabel Wil- 
liams, Anne T. Eaton, and Jacqueline 
Overton have already accepted member- 
ship on the Library Committee being 
formed. For further information about 
the crusade write Children’s Crusade for 
Children, Empire State Building, New 
York City. 


Boys and Girls Week 


THE WEEK of April 27 to May 4 will 
be devoted to National Boys and Girls 
Week, each day to be devoted to a sepa- 
rate activity of youth in their community. 

For a manual of suggestions and other 
aids, write the National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Consumers’ Book C ooperative 


BEGINNING with 1940, the Cooperative 
Book Club, Incorporated, became Consum- 
ers’ Book Cooperative, Incorporated. 
The change in name indicates a change in 
corporate structure from a stock to a 
membership corporation. 

The membership, directors, and officers 
remain the same. Dr. Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, author and professor of sociology at 


New York University, is president; Stan- 
ley Walker, vice president ; Quincy Howe, 
treasurer ; Charles A. Madison, secretary. 


On Making Films 


Filming Social Facts, another of the 
“how-to-do-it” pamphlets issued from time 
to time by the Social Work Publicity 
Council, covers points in film making just 
as pertinent to the librarian as to the social 
worker. Two film experts and a pub- 
licist contribute to this symposium which 
deals with the use as well as the making 
of motion pictures. A selected list of 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
is included. Price, $.50. Address the 
Council, 130 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 


If You Are Filing Your First 


Income Tax Return 


Tuose librarians who may be filing an 
income tax return for the first time should 
read with great care the instructions ac- 
companying the report form. Section G 
under general instructions (exemptions) 
and instructions regarding deductions are 
of particular interest. Deductions include 
certain professional expenses, certain taxes, 
depreciation of professional equipment, 
and many other items. The internal reve- 
nue department or your local banker 
should be able to assist in preparing the 
return. 


R. E. Doorey, 4.L.4. Comptroller 


Posters Not Available 


Tue National Safety Council informs 
us that the safety posters listed on page 30 
of Visual Materials: Aids for Publicity 
and Display, the recently revised edition 
of Leads No. 7, are now available only to 
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members, and asks librarians please not 
to request a poster catalog. 

The Keep America Out of War Con- 
gress, also listed on page 30, writes that 
it does not have posters and consequently 
is unable to fill requests for them. 


“Aids to College Study” 


MAKING A success of college life de- 
pends in a measure upon one’s ability to 
do well the weekly routine tasks, in the 
opinion of the Faculty Committee of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. The 
committee’s recently issued guide, Aids to 
College Study, has chapters to help stu- 
dents make the most of their study, read- 
ing, lecture notes, laboratory work, and 
the library. Thinking by one’s self, docu- 
menting a course paper, and manuscript 
typing are other chapters. Edith Rowley 
is librarian at Allegheny, and Agnes E. 
Painter writes the chapter on the library. 


Aeronautics Reading Program 


As A RESULT of an address by Malcolm 
G. Wyer, of Denver, at the recent con- 
vention of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans, the convention 
endorsed a program of aeronautical read- 
ing, Arthur H. Rice, of that association’s 
headquarters, writes Secretary Milam. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


Be It Resolved, That the National Aero- 
nautic Association endorse a coordinated 
program on aeronautical reading, to include 
the encouragement of facilities for general 
books, magazines, and reading matter for 
public, college, and other libraries; the 
preparation of book lists and articles for 
library periodicals; and the evelopment in 
strategic locations of comprehensive regional 
libraries for reference and research on all 
aviation topics. 


Dr. Wyer had previously served on a 
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committee on this subject with Dr. Albert 
F. Zahm of the Library of Congress and 
Major Lester Gardiner of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, New York City. 


Two Recent Lists 


Fiction in English with a Hispanic- 
American Locale, by Dorcas W. Reid, of 
Duke University, is a reprint from the De- 
cember, 1939, issue of Hispania. For cop- 
ies address Mrs. Reid at Durham, N.C. 
Price, 5 cents. 

The current 52 List notes outstand- 
ing novels of 1939. Address Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
Limited supply. A 14-cent stamp should 
accompany request. 


In the Magazines 


SEVERAL articles in the forthcoming 
March issue of College and Research Li- 
braries seem of wide interest to librarians 
in other fields. They include: 

“Audio-Visual Aids and the Library,” 
by M. Lanning Shane 

“The Hoover Library on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace,” by Philip T. McLean 

“The Revision of Encyclopedias,” by 
Walter Yust 

“Reclassification of College and Uni- 
versity Libraries with Some Reference to 
Special Collections,” by Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson 

The seemingly endless variety of ques- 
tions answered on a run-of-the-mill day 
at the New York Public Library was the 
subject of Meyer Berger’s “A Reporter at 
Large,” in the New Yorker for January 27. 

Forrest Spaulding, member of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board, is the author of 
“Des Moines’ Aesthetic Side” in the Feb- 
ruary, 1940, issue of Think. 
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Wide World Photos 





THe ENGuLIsH Town IN Kent Likes INNOVATION 


This boatman has combined his large selection of books and his boat in this novel manner 
to form a small library, with his clients among his riverside friends. It adds another item 
to the list of services which one can get with a minimum of effort, like a letter box accessible 
to the automobilist without getting out of the car—Christian Science Monitor 


An editorial in the March Woman’s 
Home Companion calls attention to the 
Youngstown Public Library mother’s 
room about which inquiries have come 
from all parts of the world to Clarence 
W. Sumner, librarian. 


State Library Meetings 


CALiFoRNIA, at Long Beach, April 17 
toa 20 

Louisiana, at Lafayette, April 25 to 27 

South Carolina, at Greenville, April 26 
to 27 


The Texas Library Association meet- 
ing will be held May 1 to 4, at Fort 
Worth, instead of the time previously set. 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, 
at Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood National 
Forest, Ore., June 13 to 15 

Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, October 
10 to 12 

South Dakota, at Vermillion, October 
10 to 12 

Nebraska, at Lincoln, October 17 to 19 

The New England and the North 
Carolina library associations announce 
that no meetings will be held in 1940, 
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Cincinnati Conference, May 26 to June 1, 1940 


Federal Aid 


The chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee, Forrest B. Spaulding, spent 
the last days of January and first of Feb- 
ruary in Washington conferring with in- 
fluential members of Congress and with 
representatives of the N.E.A. and other 
interested organizations. ‘The situation is 
by no means clear at this writing. The 
N.E.A. Legislative Commission has since 
had a meeting and may release a statement 
at the Association of School Administra- 
tors at St. Louis, February 24 to 29. 


Delegates 


President Munn has asked Carl H. 
Milam, Ralph M. Dunbar and Louis 
Round Wilson to represent the Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in Washington 
May 3 and 4. 


Racial Discrimination 


In accordance with Council action at 
midwinter, President Munn has invited 
Ernestine Rose, librarian, 135th Street 
Branch, New York Public Library, and 
John Hall Jacobs, librarian, New Orleans 
Public Library, to serve as a special com- 
mittee to study the need for reconsidera- 
tion of the resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil in December, 1936. In his letter of 
appointment, Mr. Munn asks the com- 
mittee to attempt to ascertain whether or 
not any southern hotels or convention bu- 


reaus can sign the contract we now re- 
quire, and to investigate other organiza- 
tions that are said to meet in the south 
without difficulty. He adds that the com- 
mittee has Council authority to bring in 
recommendations with regard to policy 
and is free to do so, but that he is asking 
only that it find the facts. 


Suggestions Asked 
Witt A.L.A. members who know of 


able and interested librarians or trustees 
who might well serve on A.L.A. commit- 
tees please suggest their names? 

The Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments will shortly make recommendations 
to the Executive Board regarding 1940-41 
appointments. We will welcome explicit 
information about capable individuals not 
already overburdened with A.L.A. activi- 
ties, and recommendations as to commit- 
tees on which they might serve. 

Membership in the American Library 
Association is of course a prerequisite to 
eligibility to serve on its committees. 

EssAE MARTHA CULVER, Chairman 

Committee on Committee Appointments 

Louisiana Library Commission 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Film on American Libraries 


DONALD SLESINGER, executive director 
of the American Film Center, has just 
circularized A.L.A. institutional mem- 
bers to ascertain their interest in a pro- 
posed film on 


documentary libraries, 
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following discussion of such a film at mid- 
winter, as reported in the February Bulle- 
tin. Mr. Slesinger writes in part: 


The American Library Association and 
the American Film Center have prepared a 
plan for a film about libraries. The film 
would be made not only for showing in 
movie theaters but before local club, so- 
ciety, school, and church groups. It would 
show books at work—the many services of 
libraries and how they have become an in- 
tegral part of the lives of millions of people 
all over the United States. The traveling 
libraries in rural regions, the libraries in 
hospitals, in factory centers, at cross-roads, 
in schools and colleges, in slums, in suburbs, 
and those just off Main Street would all be 
shown. The ways in which widely diversi- 
fied types of people depend on the library 
would be made real: from the small child 
at the story hour, to a man looking for a 
sonata, or a chemical formula. The general 
objective of the film would be to make clear 
what a socially useful job the library is 
doing and how necessary it is to support its 
prograin. 

Before this picture can be made, there 
must be a definite indication that it will be 
used by libraries all over the country. You 
can help us by indicating whether your li- 
brary would be willing to buy a twenty- 
minute, 16 mm. sound movie dramatizing 
the story of libraries and books for $50, if it 
were produced with the advice and assist- 
ance of a committee of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


In a letter accompanying Mr. Slesin- 
ger’s proposal, Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. 
Secretary, points out that the American 
Film Center’s plan is the result of two 
years of effort by A.L.A. committees to 
find some way to finance and produce a 
library film. 

If you did not receive a copy of the 
above letter and are interested in helping 
to underwrite the film, please notify Mr. 
Slesinger, American Film Center, 45 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Executive Board Action 


ACTION AND DISCUSSION at the recent 
meeting of the A.L.A. Executive Board 
which has not been reported elsewhere is 
summarized in brief below. 


Avupbi0-VISUAL AIDs 


What libraries should do about audio- 
visual materials was considered informally 
by the board, discussion being based on 
a recent inquiry from the A.L.A. Secre- 
tary to five A.L.A. committees concerned 
with one or more aspects of this rapidly 
developing field. The inquiry—which 
went to the committees having to do with 
Documentary Films on Library Work, 
Library Radio Broadcasting, Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Mate- 
rials, Visual Methods, and Work with 
the Blind—asked (1) if the work of any 
two or more of the committees should be 
coordinated; and (2) whether with the 
present division of activity, developments 
of significance to libraries were being over- 
looked. 

It was noted, for instance, that no com- 
mittee appears to be directly concerned 
with radio electrical transcriptions, phono- 
graph records in music libraries, or with 
a possible future use of Talking Books by 
others than the blind. 

The board agreed that a preliminary 
study in cooperation with the recently 
established American Film Center might 
properly preface a program of action and 
Mary U. Rothrock and the Secretary were 
requested to investigate the possibilities. 


InvestTiInNG A.L.A. ENDOWMENT 
FuNDS 


The Investment Committee of the First 
National Bank of Chicago has recom- 
mended that the trustees of A.L.A. En- 
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dowment Funds request from the Execu- 
tive Board authority to purchase common 
stocks.’ The Investment Committee stated 
that common stock purchases would per- 
mit the trustees to secure adequate diversi- 
fication in the endowment funds, would 
enable the trustees to secure a greater in- 
come from the funds, would serve as a 
hedge against decline in bond prices which 
are now close to peak levels, and would 
serve partially to stabilize income from 
these funds in relation to the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The recommendation was concurred in 
unanimously by the trustees of endow- 
ment funds and the board adopted the 
following resolution: 


Resolved By the Executive Board that the 
trustees of the endowment funds of the 
American Library Association be and they 
are hereby authorized in their discretion to 
invest not to exceed 25 per cent of the en- 
dowment funds in their custody in shares 
of stock of corporations organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the several states of 
the United States of America which are on 
a dividend paying basis and which are be- 
lieved by such trustees to constitute pru- 
dent and safe investments for such funds, 
having due regard for the probable income 
to be realized therefrom, as well as the 
probable safety of the capital funds to be 
so invested, it being intended that such 
trustees in the selection of such investments 
shall select only the shares of stock of such 
corporations as are from time to time, ac- 
cording to the best information and judg- 
ment of said trustees, of the character se- 
lected by men of prudence, discretion, and 
intelligence in the management of their own 
affairs, not in speculative ventures but in the 
permanent disposition of their funds. 


CONFERENCE EXHIBIT SPACE 
A report to the board on general policy 
for assigning exhibit space at A.L.A. con- 


ferences, drafted by Harold F. Brigham 


in cooperation with Cora M. Beatty and 
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Everett O. Fontaine of A.L.A: Headquar- 
ters, was accepted by the board as a gen- 
eral statement for the guidance of the 
exhibit management. Varying facilities 
in conference cities make rigid pronounce- 
ment impractical, it was agreed. Pointing 
out increasing demands for space from 
groups within the Association, with a con- 
sequent loss of revenue from outside ex- 


hibitors, the statement recognizes the 
importance of professional exhibits and 


recommends, in brief: 


That the Association is under obligation 
to provide a reasonable amount of space for 
such exhibits 

That the exhibit management determine 
the amount and location of space for such 
exhibits, with the understanding that re- 
strictions must necessarily be imposed in 
both instances 

That no rental fee may be accepted from 
any professional group within the Associa- 
tion for the purpose of granting preference 
over other groups 

That an effort be made to prepare a more 
detailed budget of conference expenses, in- 
cluding an item for professional exhibits, to 
serve as a more reliable control of this item, 
as well as of all other items of conference 
expense 

That present policy be continued in deal- 
ing with other professional organizations 
and government agencies, with the under- 
standing that courtesies extended these 
groups do not unduly prejudice efforts to 
accommodate requests of bodies of the As- 
sociation itself 

That a committee be named before each 
conference to serve as a court of last resort 
in deciding the more serious questions which 
may arise, such committee to be made up of 
the exhibit manager, the membership secre- 
tary of headquarters staff, and one mem- 
ber of the Executive Board. 


MIDWINTER FEE 


A fee of $1 will be charged at future 
midwinter conferences, the board agreed, 
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to increase the funds available for expenses 
of the meeting. 


To Miss Roos 


On recommendation of President Munn 
who was a delegate to the recent White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, the board expressed the As- 
sociation’s appreciation to Jean C. Roos, 
of Cleveland, for her work in connection 
with the conference, and to Charles E. 
Rush, librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library, who made it possible for her to 
give the necessary time for this undertak- 
ing. 


FILMING EUROPEAN RARITIES 


Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials, discussed with the board 
the possibility of filming printed books and 
manuscripts in European libraries, endan- 
gered by the war. At present Mr. Met- 
calf and his committee are working on a 
study of methods which might be em- 
ployed. The idea is still in very tentative 
form and will be considered further at the 
board’s next meeting. 


PANEL OF LISTENERS 


Responding to a request from the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company that the 
Association suggest persons for a rather 
extensive panel of radio listeners, the 
board voted that the selection of such a 
group be referred to the President and 
Secretary of the A.L.A. for action. The 
N.B.C. proposal is for a panel represent- 
ing various educational groups in either 
classroom or adult education to assist in 
evaluating educational programs and 
to advise on questions of educational 
policy. 


CENSORSHIP 


Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Censorship, 
reported that many persons during the 
midwinter conference had expressed in- 
terest in the investigation of censorship in 
libraries and that he hoped to make his 
report to the board at the Cincinnati con- 
ference. 


WORKING WITH WILSON COMPANY 


Following a report by the Harvard 
Graduate School to the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, the board approved the 
suggestion that a small committee repre- 
sentative of libraries which use the Wilson 
indexes and other publications sold on the 
service basis be appointed. Duties of the 
committee would be: 


To serve as a board of arbitration in 
affairs connected with these publications 

To work with Mr. Halsey W. Wilson 
and provide reclassification when advisable 

To make clear to libraries the basis on 
which prices are determined 


DocuUMENTATION 


A proposal for a session on interna- 
tional cooperation in documentation at the 
Cincinnati conference of the A.L.A. was 
referred by the board to the Committee on 
Bibliography. 

Permanent representation in the work 
of the International Federation of Docu- 
mentation through a joint committee of 
the A.L.A. and such other groups as the 
Special Libraries Association and the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries—proposed 
by Vernon D. Tate and Arthur B. Bert- 
hold, A.L.A. representatives, in their re- 
ports on the Zurich meeting of the 
federation—was discussed by the board 
which indicated interest in such relations. 

That such cooperation would be wel- 
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come was apparent from the attitude of 
federation officials, Dr. Tate reported. 
Documentation problems have grown in- 
creasingly complicated in view of the pres- 
ent European situation, he added. Wider 
acquaintance with the Transactions of the 
federation and with its Communicationes, 
was urged in Dr. Tate’s report. It is 
hoped that Dr. F. Donker-Duyvis, secre- 
tary of the federation, may be in this 
country and that he can attend conference 
meetings. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


The following organizations, proposed 
by the A.S.A., will be invited to appoint 
representatives to the American Standards 
Association Committee on Standardiza- 
tion in the Field of Library Work and 
Documentation, following endorsement of 
the project by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, Medical Libraries Association, 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
and the A.L.A.: American Documenta- 
tion Institute, American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies, American Library Institute, 
Bibliographical Society of America, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, National Pub- 
lishers Association, National Research 
Council, and Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Standards terminology, 
symbols, definitions, practices, methods, 
supplies and equipment in the field of li- 
brary practice will be formulated. 


for concepts, 


Votes oF THANKS 


In its formal resolutions of thanks to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the Rockefeller Foundation for library 
grants in the last year, the board also ex- 
pressed appreciation in each case for the 
friendly helpfulness of the officers in mat- 
ters not directly connected with grants. 
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A.L.A. REPRESENTATIVE 


Lawrence Heyl, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been reappointed A.L.A. repre 
sentative in the American Documentation 
Institute for the three years ending De 
cember 31, 1942. 


“The Library—1940” 


“LIBRARIES and the War in Europe,” 
the A.L.A. Council statement published 
in the February 4.L.A4. Bulletin, has been 
separately printed and distributed to na- 
tional leaders outside the profession as The 
Library—1940. 


Hospital Book List Changes 
Hands 


The Hospital Book Guide is now pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion. For four years it has been sponsored 
exclusively by the American Hospital 
Association through its Hospital Library 
Committee. Editing during the last two 
years has been by Perrie Jones and Mil- 
dred L. Methven. 

Under the new plan the list is a co- 
operative undertaking of the A.H.A. and 
of the A.L.A. The latter is publishing 
the list which for the present is to be 
mimeographed quarterly priced at $1 a 
year. Elizabeth Pieters is editor. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
American Library Association, 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Unemployment Report 


THE REPORT on unemployment, made 
by the Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board, 
which we announced in January would be 
carried in the March Bulletin, was in- 
cluded in the Council minutes published in 
February. Anyone interested will find it 
on pages 140-41. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


On Racial Discrimination 


To THE EpirTor: 

The Executive Committee of the Pro- 
gressive Librarians Council is disturbed by 
the fact that the A.L.A. Council voted at 
the midwinter meeting to reconsider its 1936 
ruling that official meetings of the Associa- 
tion would thereafter be held only where 
equal treatment could be accorded all mem- 
bers. This ruling was made after many 
members had been shocked by the discrimina- 
tory treatment of Negro members which 
Richmond city ordinances required. Since 
the same ordinances prevail elsewhere in 
the south, retention of the ruling no doubt 
works a hardship upon southern white li- 
brarians who must travel a long distance 
to attend A.L.A. meetings every fifth year 
when a meeting would ordinarily be held in 
the south. And it is unquestionably true 
that the number of southern white librar- 
ians so affected is larger than the number 
of our Negro members. 

But the issue is not one of numbers or 
of traveling expenses every fifth year to 
conferences; it is the much larger issue of 
persecution of a minority. We who raise our 
voices in protest against anti-Semitic perse- 
cution abroad cannot defensibly tolerate 
racial discrimination at home, especially 
when it is our proud professional boast that 
the libraries wherein we work recognize no 
distinctions of race, color, or class. 

The Progressive Librarians Council urges 
that letters be sent to the American Library 
Association and to President Munn, up- 
holding the 1936 ruling and protesting 
against its rescinding or emasculation. The 
world of books knows no color line. 

BERTHA SCHUMAN, Secretary 
Progressive Librarians Council 


To THE PresipENT OF THE A.L.A.: 
According to a notice in the January, 1940 


number of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, the Council 
of the American Library Association has 
been petitioned to reconsider its action in 
adopting a resolution limiting the holding of 
annual conventions to those cities wherein 
racial discrimination is not practiced. 

The adoption of that resolution was the 
direct result of the vigorous protests against 
the holding of the 1936 A.L.A. convention 
in the city of Richmond, Virginia. The 
Council at that time only recognized the 
justice of these protests and properly ad- 
ministered a rebuke to those officials of the 
A.L.A. responsible for the choice of that 
city for the convention. 

In case the intervening years have con- 
veniently washed away the ugliness and dis- 
honor of that convention, allow me to recall 
it to mind. In that convention Negro li- 
brarians were not permitted to sit with their 
fellow librarians in restaurants or public 
places. They were not permitted to attend 
many section meetings of the Association. 
Discrimination in stores, vehicles, and parks 
was the general experience. In these and 
a thousand other unlovely ways the Negro 
librarian was told that the city of Richmond 
did not welcome his presence. 

Within the great hall where the general 
meetings were held, the Negro librarian was 
allowed to enter, but was segregated in a 
certain part of the room. This, while a 
Negro chorus entertained the gathering with 
a rendition of “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny.” I was one of the white li- 
brarians attending that convention with 
enough honor and pride to seat myself on 
the black side of the “color line” in that 
great hall. 

If the Council’s action in adopting that 
resolution was calculated to erase that dis- 
graceful incident and prevent discrimination 
against Negroes, then as surely as night fol- 
lows day, the rescinding of that action will 
insure discrimination against Negroes at fu- 
ture conventions of the Association. 
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There seems to me to be no pros and cons 


about this matter. There is only one, 
central, indisputable fact. Namely, that 


every single member of the Association has 
the unarguable, incontestable, and above 
all, unpetitionable right to equal treatment 
in every aspect of his or her membership in 
the American Library Association. This, 
it may be surprising for our southern belles 
to learn, includes the right to attend annual 
conventions of the Association, and be 
treated as normal, decent human beings, as 
they most certainly will not be treated if 
any future convention should be held in 
any southern city. 

It seems a positive disgrace for these 
(their names please!) southern librarians 
to have petitioned the Council in this mat- 
ter. They should be thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves. Is the pride of having an 
A.L.A. convention in their towns so great— 
sO precious—as to be sought at the price 
of human decency and liberty? 

I strongly urge the Council of the A.L.A. 
to adhere to the policy adopted in 1936. 

RicHarp GIovINE, Librarian 
New York Herald Tribune 


For Distinguished Achievement 


To THE Epiror: 

The names of 12 Negroes and Negro 
organizations and 6 white persons and in- 
stitutions chosen for distinguished achieve- 
ment and the improvement of race relations 
during 1939 in a nation-wide poll conducted 
by the Schomburg Collection of the New 
York Public Library and the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History have 
been announced by Dr. Lawrence D. Red- 
dick, of the New York Public Library. 

For “distinguished achievement during 
1939,” the following were chosen by more 
than one hundred leaders from all over the 
country: 

Miss Marian Anderson, to whom Tosca- 
nini said, “Only one voice like yours is 
heard in a hundred years.” 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The legal staff of the 
association has scored court victories to- 
ward the admission of Negroes to the state- 
supported universities of the south and equal 
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pay for Negro teachers in the state of Mary- 
land. 

Miss Jane Bolin, whose appointment as 
Justice of the Court of Domestic Relations, 
New York City, on the basis of merit marks 
her as the first Negro woman judge in the 
history of America. 

Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, Howard Univer- 
sity, whose book The Negro Family in the 
United States is one of the noteworthy 
scholarly productions of the year. 

Joe Louis, who despite his fame and earn- 
ings, has demonstrated a modesty and sports- 
manship seldom found. 

Dr. George Washington Carver of Tus- 
kegee Institute. 

Sam Solomon of Miami, Fla., the out- 
standing, but not the only southern Negro to 
lead a march to the ballot box to exercise 
constitutional rights, despite the threats of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Reverend Glen T. Settle of Cleve- 
land, founder and director of “Wings over 
Jordan,” weekly C.B.S. broadcast each Sun- 
day morning. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson, editor of the 
Journal of Negro History, who brought to 
a high point during 1939 his efforts in 
stimulating the scientific and sympathetic 
study of the Negro. 

Owen Whitfield who led the evicted white 
and Negro share-croppers of Missouri until 
outside assistance was forthcoming. Whit- 
field and his followers are the kind of people 
depicted in Grapes of Wrath. 

Richard Wright whose prize-winning 
stories won for him a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship for 1939 and whose novel written on 
that fellowship, Native Son, was a recent 
Book of the Month Club selection. 

The Negro Press. Judged by all as one 
of the greatest single influences toward giv- 
ing the Negro a conception of himself in 
terms of achievement and self-respect. 

According to Dr. Reddick, the struggle 
for “Negro rights” is a struggle which 
should call forth the support of all those 
who actually believe in democracy. In the 
light of this proposition, there is also pre- 
sented an honor roll of the six white persons 
and institutions that have done the most 
toward improving race relations. They are: 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who with her 
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husband, the President, has given more dig- 
nity to the relations of the White House to 
the Negroes of America than any such couple 
within recent times. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, whose consistent championing of 
democracy reached a climax during the past 
year when he granted the use of the Lin- 
coln Memorial Plaza for a recital by Mar- 
ian Anderson and himself presided when she 
sang. 

Maury Maverick who, as mayor of San 
Antonio, has at the risk of his career, stood 
up for the rights of Negroes, Mexicans, and 
laborers. 

Fiorello La Guardia, mayor of New York 
City, who has set a high standard by in- 
cluding Negroes in important positions in 
the official life of New York. 

Benny Goodman for his employment of 
distinguished musicians irrespective of color 
in his well known orchestra. 

The University of North Carolina for its 
liberalism in a land where it takes unusual 
courage to be liberal. Its president, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, has also served as the 
head of the Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare. Its press has set a high level 
for objectivity and scholarship in dealing 
with the Negro in American life and 
has issued a series of sympathetic studies 
of outstanding Negroes in American his- 
tory. 

The Schomburg Collection of the New 
York Public Library is housed in the 135th 
Street Branch Library of which Ernestine 
Rose is librarian. It is the largest and 
most important library of Negro literature 
in America. The core of this collection was 
purchased from Arthur A. Schomburg in 
1926 by the Carnegie Corporation and pre- 
sented to the New York Public Library. 

GRETCHEN J. Garrison, In Charge of 
Public Relations 
New York Public Library 


To Serials Librarians 
To tHE Epiror: 

MemsBersHIP in the Serials Section en- 
ccurages and supports the development of 
cooperative enterprises and improved tech- 
niques in periodical and serials work. The 


annual dues are but fifty cents and are now 
payable to the secretary-treasurer. We in- 
vite all serials librarians who are A.L.A. 
members to join. 
Witson M. RAnck, Treasurer 
A.L.A. Serials Section 
Public Library 
Rochester, N.Y. 


On Exchanging Directories 


A post office representative writes us 
that libraries located in various places 
make a practice of exchanging city and 
telephone directories, and in at least some 
instances are mailing these directories with 
postage prepaid at the low book rate of 14 
cents per pound under section 5724, amended 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

City and telephone directories may not be 
regarded as “books” within the contempla- 
tion of the regulation referred to and are 
not, therefore, properly acceptable for mail- 
ing at the 14-cents-per-pound rate. 


Long Awaited “Shaw List” 
(Continued from page 179) 


chases approved for college libraries and the 
proportion of fiction allowed is extremely 
meager. 

The basis on which certain federal docu- 
ments are included and others omitted is 
not clear, but could doubtless be justified. 
One questions the wisdom of rigidly ex- 
cluding all items out of print in 1937 when, 
as the introduction states, other titles is- 
sued in 1938 will be out of print by the time 
the volume appears, and every college li- 
brary buys many out-of-print works with 
little effort. 

But the mote-like character of the defects 
noted above (for which a reviewer is driven 
to search, as proof of conscientious perusal) 
is itself a tribute to the quality of the book. 
The editor and collaborators are to be con- 
gratulated on the successful completion of an 
arduous task. Typography and format are 
excellent as would be expected. The List 
will serve not only as a useful professional 
tool in the process of book selection and 
periodic evaluation, but has already proved 
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for one reader recovering from the “flu” 
a source of enjoyment second only to the 
spring seed catalogs, than which there can 
be no higher praise. For recalling to mind 
the books you enjoyed and those others you 
meant to read, for recording milestones in 
the advancing thought of eight years, it is 
recommended as bedside reading for all col- 
lege librarians. 

Eve.yn Steet Littte, Librarian 

Mills College 


Proposed Interlibrary Loan Code 


(Continued from page 200) 


loan is made. Two weeks is, perhaps, an 
average period. The period is counted from 
the day the book reaches the borrower to the 
day when he returns it. An extension of 
time may usually be obtained for good rea- 
sons. An application for such an extension 
must be made early enough to permit an 
answer from the lending library to be re- 
ceived before the book’s return is due. Ar- 
rangements may be made for an initial loan 
of a longer than usual period if circum- 
stances seem to warrant it. The lender 
always reserves the right of summary recall. 


10. Notices of Receipt and Return 

Receipt of books borrowed should be ac- 
knowledged at once; and when books are 
returned, notice should be sent by mail at 
the same time. Promptness in this respect 
is necessary to permit books to be traced if 
they go astray. Notice of return should 
state author and title of each book sent, the 
date of return, and conveyance, e.g., parcel 
post, prepaid express. The method of con- 
veyance and the amount of insurance should 
correspond with that adopted by the lending 
library. 

Books should be protected by cardboard 
and wrapped in heavy paper. The package 
should be marked INTERLIBRARY LOAN and 
addressed to the department or division from 
which the loan came. 


11. Expenses in Connection with Loans 

All expenses of carriage in both directions, 
and insurance, must be borne by the borrow- 
ing library which may properly seek reim- 


bursement from its patrons. Some libraries 
make a charge to cover the cost of service. 
The practice is justifiable, particularly when 
loans are made to commercial concerns or 
to individuals who intend to use the material 
borrowed for financial gain. 


12. Safeguards 


The borrowing library is bound by the 
conditions imposed by the lender; these it 
may not vary. When no conditions of use 
have been made, it may be assumed that 
they have been left to the discretion of the 
borrowing library. In any case, the bor- 
rowing library will safeguard borrowed 
material as carefully as it would its own; 
and its librarian will require to be used 
within its own building whatever would be 
so treated, in the interest of safety, were 
the borrowing library its possessor. 


13. Responsibility of Borrowers 

The borrowing library must assume com- 
plete responsibility for the safety and prompt 
return of all material borrowed. 

In case of actual loss in transit, the bor- 
rowing library should not only meet the cost 
of replacement, but should charge itself with 
the trouble of making it, unless the owner 
prefers to attend to the matter. 


14. Violations of the Code 


Disregard of any of the foregoing provi- 
sions, injury to books from use, careless 
packing, or detention of material beyond the 
time specified for its return, will be con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for declining to 
lend in the future. 


Education for Family Life 
(Continued from page 186) 


General courses on marriage and family 
living are being given in high schools and 
colleges, which embody all these three as- 
pects. The year 1926 witnessed the in- 
auguration of the first “concretely definite 
and practical instruction” in marriage, avail- 
able to all students in a college, regardless 
of academic prerequisites. This was Pro- 
fessor Ernest R. Groves’ marriage course 
at the University of North Carolina. In 
the same year was established the Vassar 
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Institute of Euthenics, offering also a com- 
prehensive, practical study of marriage and 
family life for adult students, regardless of 
grades, credits, and prerequisites. In 1928 
there was incorporated the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education, which has served 
as a clearing house for the whole movement 
for education in family living. 

Recently the federal government, through 
the Home Economics Education Service of 
the Office of Education, has been promoting 
in various parts of the country community- 
wide demonstrations of family life educa- 
tion,! each involving the voluntary coopera- 
tion of many kinds of agencies in the 
community. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion makes “Human Relationship” one of 
the four major “Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy’’—the other three be- 
ing self-realization, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility—and under this general 
purpose of human relationship, one-half of 
the specific objectives refer directly to home 
and family life. 

It seems clear that our schools, colleges, 
and other educational agencies will continue 
to increase their concern with the home and 
family, and will call increasingly upon li- 
braries and other agencies for literature and 
information in this field. 

Furthermore, because the public library is 
a front line agency in popular, informal edu- 
cation, its opportunity to give help directly 
to a legion of out-of-school people in the 
solution of the increasingly important prob- 
lems of family living is perhaps greater than 
that of any other educational institutions for 
adults. It should prepare to meet this 
challenge with a large and carefully selected 
stock of reading materials, with an individ- 
ualized service by staff members who have 
prepared themselves through some form of 
specialized study in this field, and by some 
special effort to acquaint people with the 
library’s resources. In this trend to make 
the problems of the family a vital concern 
of educational institutions lies one of the 
most important sources of hope for the 
future of American democracy. 

1Dr. Folsom was a member of the advisory con- 
ference called by the U. S. Office of Education to 
outline plans for the family life demonstrations. 


uth E, Hammond, Wichita city librarian, reports 
on page 187 on the demonstration in her city.—Eb. 
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Educational Films 
(Continued from page 173) 


projectors and films. Experience is a rapid 
teacher. 


Equipment 

A 16 mm. portable sound projector may 
be bought for $400 to $500. It is possible 
to obtain a serviceable rebuilt machine for 
$150 to $250. Silent projectors, $50 to 
$200, are useful in many situations, but 
are not advised for first purchase. A work 
table with film rewinder, splicer, extra 
reels may be outfitted for $10 to $20. A 
film storage cabinet may be bought or an 
ordinary bookcase may be used. 


Films 


Some desirable films may be borrowed at 
no cost except for transportation. Films 
may be rented from film libraries at prices 
which range from $1 to $4 or $5 a reel a 
day, with discounts for longer periods. 

Films may be bought for approximately 
$35 to $40 a reel. Prints of government 
films may be obtained at cost, which now 
approximates $10 a reel. In the beginning 
films should be rented rather than pur- 
chased. As knowledge develops upon sub- 
jects in steady demand, a few of the best 
films on these subjects may be purchased. 
It is desirable, however, to maintain only a 
small collection of the films most often used, 
renting others to meet specific needs. In 
many cases the rental cost will be borne by 
the group for which the film is procured. 


Books and Magazines 


A useful guide to the literature of the 
subject may be found in Mary E. Townes, 
Teaching with Motion Pictures, 1938, and 
Supplement, 1939. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Meanwhile, there is need for a study of 
the entire situation, with reference to its 
implications for adult education and li- 
braries. An instrument which holds such 
brilliant promise for formal education in the 
classroom cannot be dismissed as having no 
significance for informal adult education 
through the library. 
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Library Discounts 
(Continued from page 162) 


Carl B. Roden of Chicago asked several 
questions: 

1. Is 25 per cent a maximum discount? 

2. Is the discount limitation to be imposed 
for economic reasons? 

3. Is there any way of determining how 
long such a discount will prevail? Is it to 
apply to a copy of a book as long as it lives, 
or only for the calendar year? (Sixty per 
cent of library books bought are of past 
years. ) 

4. Should competition be kept open as be- 
tween dealers? 

5. Should any institution which is thor- 
oughly in the wholesale class be subject to 
the same restrictions as one which does very 
little buying? 

Stanley Rinehart of Farrar and Rinehart 
said that 25 per cent would be a maximum 
discount, but he pointed out that limitation 
of library discount may eventually achieve 
lower prices in general. He added that he 
was concerned chiefly with the principle of 
discount limitation rather than with a fixed 
scale. 

Charles H. Compton of St. Louis ques- 
tioned whether the movement to limit library 
discounts would work out as publishers anti- 
cipate and asked: 

1. How is a discount of 25 per cent calcu- 
lated as reasonable? 

2. Does it mean that a small library will 
get the same discount as a larger one? 

3. Is 25 per cent discount limited to li- 
braries, or are the large discounts allowed 
to book clubs also to be changed? How can 
publishers justify large discounts to book 
clubs and rental libraries? 

4. Will 25 per cent discount admit of no 
exceptions whatsoever? 

5. Why should libraries be asked to pay 
for costs of marketing, advertising, etc. 

In answer to the question regarding dis- 
counts allowed to book clubs, Mr. Rinehart 
replied that they are not strictly receiving 
discounts. They work on a large volume. 


He considered that the question of discounts 
charged on books placed in rental libraries 
also had no bearing on the matter. The dis- 
count would not apply to all books, regard- 
less of age, according to Mr. Rinehart. 
There would be lists of books exempt. 
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Curtis McGraw of McGraw-Hill of. 
fered as one publisher’s point of view the 
suggestion that the state of the retail busj- 
ness was not the librarian’s problem; that 
the librarian as an administrator of public 
funds had first to consider how best to ad- 
minister those funds. He said he, himself, 
was considering whether a scale of dis- 
counts should not be worked out after care- 
ful consideration: of the very complicated 
problems involved. 

Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. Secretary, asked 
whether librarians would be willing to open 
their books to a business analyst if some 
effort were made to study the question, 
“What is a fair discount?” Many k- 
brarians replied in the affirmative. 

President Munn asked if publishers would 
also open their books for the same purpose. 
Mr. Lewis replied that a private business 
house could not open all of its accounts to 
public scrutiny as could a library but he 
was sure any information needed could be 
supplied by the publishers. 

Taking part in the discussion, in addi- 
tion to the above, were Sidney B. Hill, of 
the American Association of Law Libraries; 
Alfred Knopf, and Miss E. B. Marquess of 
New York; Ralph R. Shaw, Gary; Lois M. 
Jordan, Minneapolis; Carl White, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Frank L. Tolman 
and Anna C. Kennedy, New York State 
Education Department; Clarence S. Paine, 
Beloit College; Beatrice Winser, Newark; 
Aubry Graham, New Rochelle, N.Y.; and 
Alexander Lang, Dartmouth College. 

At the close of the meeting the librarians 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Tt is the sense of the librarians present 
at this meeting that: 

“Discounts to libraries should be based 
on the cost of doing the business, with varia- 
tions in rate according to volume and other 
pertinent factors, and without discrimina- 
tion in favor of commercial outlets. 

“The President should appoint a com- 
mittee to: 

“1. Summarize the findings of this meet- 
ing 

“2. Hold itself in readiness to study with 
representatives of the book trade all phases 
of this program 

“3. Take every legitimate and appropriate 
measure to safeguard the interests of li- 
braries.” 
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School Librarians 


If you are a school librarian, have you ever stopped to think what the A.L.A. does 
for you? 

Publishes tools and aids which make your work simpler, more efficient and more 
effective, such as: Subject Index to Readers, Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, The Booklist, Anniversaries and Holidays, and The Library in the School 


Keeps you in touch with nation-wide library news through the 4.L.4. Bulletin. The 
extension and improvement of library service for all groups in every part of the country 
are of intimate concern to school librarians, as to librarians in other types of libraries. 
Cultural relations between the United States and other countries, especially those in 


the western hemisphere, are being strengthened and the A.L.A. is making special con- 
tributions in that field. 


Interprets the services you render by such publications as Experimenting Together, 
and The Librarian and the Teacher of English 


Provides a way to new positions or offers school administrators names of candidates 
for library openings through the A.L.A. Personnel Division 


Works to establish satisfactory status, salary schedules and tenure provisions, for 
you and your associates 


Strives for improvements in professional training and the establishment of good 
certification plans 


Gives you, through the A.L.A. School and Children’s Library Division, a national 
clearing house for the latest in school library development and helps to develop stronger 


school library service through the division chief’s contacts with national and state leaders 
in school and library fields 


Through the School Libraries Section offers 

Stimulating programs at annual and midwinter conferences 

Background Reading Lists 

A monthly page in Wilson Library Bulletin 

Professional comradeship and warm personal association with others working for 
similar aims 

If you are not a member of the A.L.A. or the School Libraries Section, you are cor- 


dially invited to join both at this time. 


$3 a year brings you 9 news issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin and the Annual Reports. 


$5 a year brings you in addition the Handbook of members and the annual conference 
Proceedings. 


Section membership, open only to A.L.A. members, is an additional 50 cents a year. 
Section dues should be sent to the treasurer, Margaret F. Glassey, Emerson Junior High 
School Library, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


To apply for A.L.A. membership address A.L.A. Membership Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 




















“We are in need of a subject index to plays... . In 
all our work with teachers this seems to be one of the 
greatest needs yet to be supplied . . . ,” wrote a chil- 
dren’s librarian some time ago. 





Subject Index to 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


ferences of no small significance . . . ,” declares Winifred Ward 
of Northwestern University’s School of Speech in her Foreword. ‘“Teach- 
ers all over the country will welcome it with enthusiasm, realizing the extent 
to which it will simplify their task of finding program material suitable for 
every occasion. . . . Perhaps the most illuminating thing about the list is the 
great amount of material in children’s drama which is shown to be available 
in public libraries. . . . The Index will help thousands of teachers and directors 
as well as the librarians who serve them. . . .” 


Provides an index to a great variety of plays—plays with definite historical 
background, plays about foreign countries, plays based on science and inven- 
tion, plays dealing with civic matters, character education, arts, crafts, music, 
health, peace, thrift, holidays, animals, and all of the other subjects about 
which school children and their teachers seek materials. 


Indexes 202 collections of plays—for grades 1-8—under 793 subjects. 
Each entry gives the name of the play, indicates by code number the book in 
which the play is found, the page number, the grades for which the play is 
suited, the number of characters required, and the number of acts or scenes, 


or both. 


Prepared by a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People; Elizabeth D. Briggs, Chairman. (Ready 
in March. Price to be announced.) 


American Library Association + Chicago 

















